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Number 5 of a series 


Great photographers of the world 


HOW BERT STERN USES SUPER ANSCOCHROME 
FOR EXCITING CREATIVE COLOR 


Problem: To produce an exciting, sensitive study 
of a child that retains accurate fleshtones and rich 


black shadow areas in extremely poor light. Bert Stern, 


many time Art Directors Club Award winner, chose 


® color film 


Super Anscochrome 

No other film in the world offers 
Index of 100 and gives perfect color balance at the 
same time,” says Mr. Stern. “I know that Super 
Anscochrome retains all the delicate tones in any scene 
while sull producing maximum saturation in reds, yel- 


lows and greens. Super Anscochrome’s exposure index 


FOR 


an Exposure 


EVERYONE WHO TAKES PRIDE 


of 100 permitted an exposure of f/ 2.8 @, 1/50 sex 
hand-held! And I know that if necessary, extended 
processing could give me even higher indexes. No 
doubt about it, Super Anscochrome makes tough jobs 
simpler because of its speed, color rendition and de- 
pendability.” 

Bert Stern, like many other famous photographers, 
depends on Anscochrome, and Super Anscochrome 
whenever critical color rendition is needed. How 
about you? Ansco, Binghamton, N. Y., A Division of 
General Aniline & Film Corporation 
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Bert Stern 
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I wish to use this column to congratulate the com- 
mittees who arranged the Regional Conventions this 
year. I know of the successes as I attended the De- 
troit and Northwest Regionals. I also have received 
word from those attending the Minneapolis Regional 
that it too was well attended. This interest indicates 
the drawing power of Regional Conventions. It is pos- 
sible that many PSA members are able to attend one 
of these meetings and yet never attend a National 
Convention because of travel distance or perhaps that 
it occurs at an inconvenient time. Regional Conven- 
tions are expected to enhance photographic interest 
vet not detract from the opportunities offered at the 
Annual Convention. Every PSA member and friends 
who can possibly do so should plan attendance at 
Louisville, October 6th to October 10th. It is planned 
to have an opening program on Tuesday evening Oc- 
tober 6th, so we urge you to plan to be present on 
opening night. Send in your reservations early, if pos- 
sible, but do plan attendance for our annual reunion. 
rhe program is a full one. 

\t the Philadelphia convention a meeting was held 
for the membership and particularly arranged for Dis- 
trict Representatives and Area Representatives. The 
problems which they are expected to meet were dis- 
cussed. As a matter of fact there was so much interest 
in this meeting that time ran out before all questions 
could be answered. Since District Representatives and 
their Area Representatives come from widely separated 
locations, they have this opportunity to learn first hand 
of the mechanics which must be met to enable them 
to function in their efforts to better the Services which 
the Society provides for the members. There is cer- 
tainly one very outstanding feature that works for con- 
tinuous and growing membership in the Society and 
that is PARTICIPATION in the activities which de- 
velop interest. 

At Louisville this year there will be opportunity to 
discuss the problems of Membership and Services in 
the effort to determine how to meet them. Zone Di- 
rectors, you are asked to urge the District Representa- 
tives and Area Representatives to attend the Louisville 
Convention and be prepared to offer discussion with 








M. M. Phegley, APSA 
President 


possible recommendation for improving Services. Many 
of the persons assigned to duties are often left to their 
own resources. There are aids and suggestions to which 
they are entitled. Come to this meeting and learn about 
the ways and means of helping fellow members help 
themselves. Every new member needs assistance so 
that he will know he is not forgotten. 

Zone Directors, find out how many DR’s and AR’s 
from your areas will be in attendance and plan to in- 
troduce them to the membership at Louisville. It takes 
the assistance and presence of everyone in order to 
properly provide these meetings. In addition to a very 
wonderful program of instruction and entertainment, 
there will also be the usual business meetings for the 
Officers and Committees. 

Everyone Come. Register early for the Louisville, 
Kentucky, PSA Convention. Each PSA member is on 
the committee to make it possible for Louisville to 
have the largest attendance of any PSA Convention. 
SEE YOU ALL THERE. 

Note—Any PSA member who will be in the Los An- 
geles, California Area on Sunday, November Ist, 1959 
should plan to attend the “PSA Roundup” at the Los 
Angeles Hotel Statler on that date. Registration at 
9:00 A. M. Sessions begin at 10:00 A. M. Claude J. 
Brooks of 8807 Glider Avenue, Los Angeles, general 
chairman, should be contacted. 

Hope you all have a good photographic Summer. 

M. M. Pueciey 
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The Spirit of PSA 


Have you the faculty of retaining in your memory some 
excellent bit of writing? It may be only a sentence, or it 
may be a whole story. One brief item in the Journal back 
in 1954 has stayed with me that way. Maybe because it 
has a sort of O. Henry twist. Maybe just because it explains 
so well the heart and soul, the very spirit of the fellowship 
which is PSA. 

I've gone back through my files and found it for you to 
read again, if you are an old member, to help you if you 
are new. It was written by Vic Shimanski, Shimmy to 
everyone who knows him, in a portfolio notebook and 
Evelyn Robbins lifted it for the Pictorial Digest, which in 
those days before the P. D. Bulletin ran in the Journal. 

I feel that more than learning more about photography, 
more than the wonderful services for every interest, more 
than the convention programs, the friendly feeling of 
PSAers themselves is the true spirit of PSA. The friends 
one makes at conventions, at chapter meetings, when 
traveling with your Directory and calling on a total stranger 
who is a friend because he, too, is a PSAer, these things 
which dues cannot buy make up the real value of PSA. 
And to enjoy them you need only open heart and mind. 
Shimmy says it better in this little story.—db. 


Last summer when traveling in the West with my wife 
and two daughters, just prior to the PSA Convention in 


mine lives. Naturally, I called him up (after all, we had 
been portfolio friends for quite a few years). He immedi- 
ately insisted on coming out to pick us up and take us to 
his home. 

We spent a wonderful evening having dinner with him 
and his family. We finally tore ourselves away and he took 
us back to our motel where we again spent quite some time 
chatting. When I asked him for directions to a spot in the 
mountains nearby that I wanted to photograph the next 
day, he said that he’d meet me in the morning and take 
us there for the day. Naturally, I protested that he had to 
work the next day, and he mustn't lose time just for us. 
Finally, I thought I had convinced him, and he gave me 
careful directions to get to the spot. We said our fond fare- 
wells on that note: Hope to see you again soon, maybe at 
the PSA Convention in Chicago, etc., etc. 

Bright and early the next morning, before we were fully 
dressed and ready to be on our way, here came my friend 
—he had, after all, taken the day off from his job just to 
show us around! He wouldn't even let me take my car, and 
how happy I am that he didn’t (I'd never have made it up 
those mountains on the roads where he took us!). We spent 
a breathtaking and wonderful day together, and that 
evening we were all truly sorry to say our goodbyes. 

Before turning in that night, Mrs. Shimanski asked, 
“Where in the world did you meet such grand people? At 
one of the PSA Conventions?” 

She still can scarcely believe my answer: “No. Actually, 
I've never met him before. However, I have known him by 
correspondence as a member of one of my portfolios for 








Los Angeles, I stopped for an overnight stay in a motel at several years.” She still shakes her head saying, “It just 
the edge of a town in which a fellow-portfolio member of doesn’t seem possible!” 
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PSA 
Cuts 


Electros of the PSA Official Seal are 
now available for use of members in 
the sizes shown below. They can be 
used for stationery, membership cards 
of affiliated clubs, labels of PSA- 
Approved salons, print stickers and 
similar uses. All have the word "Mem- 
ber" as a part of the cut and 9B has 
the words "Sustaining Member". Regu- 
lations on use of the seal require that 





these words be included. These cuts are 


long-wearing copper electrotypes and 
should last for thousands of impressions. 








Prices 
No. 5 $3.25 No. 9... . .$3.75 
No. 7 3.50 No. 12.... 4.25 


How To Order: 
Send your money with check or money 
order to Headquarters. Shipment will 
be made from stock. 


Photographic Society of America 
2005 Wainet S?., 





Philadelphia 3, Penna. 
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Charter Oak Presents Check 


Hartford, Conn. can be proud of the 
Charter Oak Color Slide Assoc., a really 
public-spirited PSA club. The proceeds of 
their annual International Color Slide Ex- 
hibition are donated each year to the Hart- 
ford Times Farm Camp for children. At 
the club’s annual outing, held at the camp, 
PSAer John F. McGowan, recently re- 
elected as president, presented a check for 
$1,164.22 to Farm Director Harold H. Hil- 
liard. 

Those who have trouble making salons 
pay their way should get the formula from 
this outfit. Another PSAer, Allan Conklin, 
is Vice Pres. for the coming year. Alex 
Potamianos, PSA A.R. publicizes the So- 
ciety in the PSA Corner of the Slide-O- 
Gram, the club’s bulletin. The COSCA 
also is lining up volunteers among members 
for next season’s talks and slide programs 
for the patients of the Institute of Living. 


Connecticut Chapter, PSA 


President Edward W. Hutchinson, APSA, 
of Sharon and his aides are at work on map- 
ping a program of activities and first events 
firmed up are the annual Fall Foliage field 
trip into the Litchfield Hills area near 
Sharon on Oct. 17 and the semi-annual 
meeting on Nov. 14.—W. V. Plain reporting. 


Richland (Mansfield, Ohio) CC 


A PSA club, the Richland CC was in ex- 
istence before World War II when meetings 
were suspended for the duration. In the 
late “40s the club had 35 members, but 
through lack of interest, programs, etc., 
membership dropped to nine at the begin- 
ning of this year. These nine decided to do 


| something and through PSA programs and 


local talent plus good publicity there now 
are 30 members with more promised for 
the start of the fall season. The new presi- 
dent is Robert McNeal. Georgia (Mrs. E. 
H.) Roper of Toledo was the guest speaker 
at this year’s annual dinner. Incidentally, 
Georgia Roper is one of the busiest PSAers 
we know, lecturing to such varied audiences 
as camera, art and garden clubs, profession- 
al and church groups, school children and 
hospital patients.—Mrs. Bessie M. Foulkes 
reporting. 


Inwood CC (NYC) Elects 


The Inwood CC of New York City has 
elected Sidney Fichtelberg President for 
the coming year. Other officers are: Alfred 
C. Schwartz, APSA, Ist V. P., Lou Herman, 
2nd V. P., Annette Strauss, Sec’v and Leo 
Peek, Treasurer, Hank Miller, Robert Stein- 
garten and Morton Strauss are board mem- 
bers. Morton Strauss was appointed Pro- 
gram Chairman with Bob Steingarten, 
Print Chairman and Harry Baltaxe, Color 
Chairman. Harry is also editor of “The 
Squeegee.” 


West Essex (N. J.) CC 


The new officers of the West Essex CC 
presented at the annual dinner at the Bow 
and Arrow Inn, Orange, are as follows: 





Editor: O. S. Larsen 
70 Strawberry Hill Ave., Stamford, Conn. 


Dr. William Mallas, Pres.; Robt. Sayia and 
Harrison Wood, PSA, V.P.s; George Brown, 
Member at Large; Mamie Schmidt, PSA, 
Sec’y; Florence Lawes, PSA, Asst. Sec’y; 
William Hanley and Joseph Hanley, Treas. 
and Asst., respectively. 

Adolph Kohnert of Amenia, N. Y., 4-star 
color exhibitor presented “Successful Out- 
door Photography” to the club in June, with 
Mrs. Kohnert projecting. The new season 
will start September 9, with a “Do-It-Your- 
self” night.—Ludolf Burkhardt reporting. 


Another Lady President 


Mrs. Mary T. Scott, PSAer and 2 star 
Nature exhibitor has become the first wom- 
an president of the Science Museum Pho- 
tographic Club of Buffalo, N. Y. This 200 
member PSA club is the outgrowth of a 
small club (Buffalo Pictorialists) founded 
in 1904 by Henry M. Mayer, FPSA and 
others. The present name of SMPC dates 
back 21 years. 

Other officers are Edw. P. Truhn and 
Harold B. Menning, PSA, Vice Presidents; 
Miss Janet G. Goldsmith, PSA, Cor. Sec’y; 
Miss Evelyn M. Flach, Rec. Sec’y; Mrs. 
Helen A. Sample, Treas. and Mrs. Mildred 
G. Ey, Librarian. —Ruth Sage Bennett re- 
porting. 


Nutmeggers Check Shutters 


Herb Shenkman, member of the Nut- 
megger CC of Hartford, Conn., and owner 
of a camera repair shop, brought his elec- 
tronic equipment to the club and checked 
the shutter speeds and synchronization of 
members’ cameras before the May meeting. 
All for free too.—Nutmegger News ’n Views. 


Telephone CC (Baltimore) 


The Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone 
CC, Baltimore, Md., J. Hugh Taylor, Pres., 
is a hard working club according to their 
annual calendar which lists no less than 
15 field trips or “Camera Runs” for 1959. 
Kenilworth Gardens was the goal for July 
15th and in August the aim is for the 
Pennsylvania Dutch barns and country. 
Five different chairmen are necessary to 
handle these chores. 


Wedding Bells 


It was a June wedding for Richard Hunt, 
APSA and Marge Simmons, both members 
of the Stamford (Conn.) CC. Dick was 
president last year. The couple have bought 
a house in the Wallach’s Point section of 
Stamford. Best of luck to you both! 


Vailsburg CC 


A very active club in Newark, N. J., the 
Vailsburg CC has, according to their last 
roster, 71 resident and 50 non-resident 
members. These live all over the land, from 
Massachusetts to Alabama and California. 
The club program last year was built 
around monthly lectures by Otto Litzel, 
APSA, augmented by such PSAers as Ed 
Willis Barnett, APSA, Ludolph Burkhardt, 
Cliff Anthes, Martin Bercu and others. 

This year’s President is Ramon Green. 
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Members of Woodlawn CC, of San An- 
tonio, Texas, were hosts for the PSA Re- 
gional and Gulf States CC Council Con- 
ventions recently held June 12, 13 and 14. 
Those attending these meetings received 
“a Texas Welcome” which reads as follows: 
“No longer being the largest state in the 
Union does not keep us from giving you 
the largest welcome in our power. We sin- 
cerely hope that you have the best of 
everything during your stay in San Antonio 
—The best speakers—the best field trips— 
the best photographic exhibit—the best 
meals—the best entertainment. We also 
hope that you will take home with you 
fond memories as well as a wealth of photo- 
graphic knowledge that will make you a 
better photographer.” The Convention 
Committee was headed by Willard Heath 
with the assistance of Bea Beaury and 
Robert L. Collier. An attractive program 
booklet was published consisting of ten 
pages and listing GSCCC officers as well 
as the national officers. Also included in 
the booklet is a list of all the clubs which 
make up the GSCCC, a total of forty in 
the States of Louisiana, Texas, Florida, 
New Mexico, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Ala- 
bama, and Mississippi. The banquet was 
Mexican style at La Villita, complete with 
Mexican dancers, prizes, after dinner 
speech by our good friend, Billy Bacon, 
APSA, a lecture by Mr. Frank Pallo of 
Eastman Kodak Company, selection of a 
beauty queen and a “photographic tour” 
of the San Antonio River. On Sunday, 
June 14 were lectures by Mr. Billo Smith, 
M. Photog. and Mr. James McMillion, Jr., 
Ansco Coordinator of Camera Club Services 
and holder of Bachelor and Master of Fine 
Arts degrees. former instructor of photog- 
raphy at Ohio University. More than 250 
members and guests attended and 182 per- 
sons registered. Top photographic author- 
ities included Frank J. Heller, FPSA, Gil- 
bert Barerra, PSA, Billo Smith, James E. 
McMillion, Jr.. PSA and Frank S. Pallo, 
PSA were on the program with lectures on 
new trends in photography and technique 
Saturday and Sunday mornings, while the 
afternoons, during the 3 day session were 
devoted to field trips. 

New GSCCC officers were elected as fol- 
lows: President, William A. Bacon, APSA, 
ARPS, Jackson, Mississippi; First V.P. Scott 
M. McCarty of Sulphur, La.; 2nd V.P. Dr. 


Others are: Marshall Thomas, PSA, V. P., 
Helen Dudek, PSA, Rec. Sec’y with PSAers 
Ken Willey, Al Niederstadt and Harold 
Jacobus, Trustees. 


For Bird Photographers 


We see a N. Y. Times article by Barbara 
B. Paine that the Mass. Audubon Society 
has acquired a 315-acre sanctuary on Well- 
fleet Bay (Cape Cod). It is planned to set 
up a permanent blind for amateur photogs 
where birds can be photographed under 
ideal circumstances. If you want more in- 
formation, the article states, write to Mr. 
Bailey, Wellfleet Bay Sanctuary, Box 171, 
South Wellfleet, Mass. 
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Harold E, Hammar of Shreveport, La.; 
Sec.-Treas., Don Henley. Houston, Texas 
was selected as the site for the 1960 
GSCCC Convention to be held in conjunc- 
tion with the PSA National Convention to 
be held in that city in October, 1960. 
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The News Bulletin of the North Central 
Camera Club Council is edited by W. Dale 
Smith of 3425 9th St., Wichita 14, Kansas. 
In the opinion of this writer the N4C Bul- 
letin is the most attractive of all the various 
bulletins which we receive. We do not 
know who the artist is but he (or she) 
does an excellent job. We congratulate the 
artist and the N4C on this pleasant situa- 
tion. Fifty-three members of the N4C at- 
tended the third Annual Campout which 
was held in Ponca State Park over the 
Memorial Day weekend. Council members 
braved the threatening weather and came 
from towns such as Wichita and Great 
Bend, Kansas, Rockwell City, Sioux City, 
Stratford and Council Bluffs, lowa; Omaha, 
Nebraska and Mitchell, South Dakota. Sub- 
jects for photos included a coyote pup, 
furnished by Francis A. Kingsbury, Direc- 
tor of the campout and a great horned owl, 
loaned to the group by the Frank Hurley 
family. About 300 shots were made of these 
two subjects alone. The observing eyes of 
photographers also located considerable 
subject matter in the park, including jack- 
in-the-pulpits, young birds in a nest, many 
forms of fungi, snails and small insects as 
well as some flowers. 

N4C has a Print Analysis Service which 
is engineered by Helen Balmer of 5140 
Parker St., Omaha 4, Nebraska. Prints re- 
ceived by Miss Balmer are given to two 
different experts for their comments and 
advice. The prints are then returned to the 
maker with written comments of the two 
experts. The experts comment on the prints 
independently and neither one knows what 
the other has said. The maker thus has the 
advantage of two sometimes different ap- 
proaches to the solution of “problem” 
prints. Helen and N4C wish to thank the 
following people who have helped with 
this service as analysts in the past and who 
will probably be called upon in the future 
for additional help: A. L. Bliven, APSA, 
who is a prolific exhibitor and whose work 
is well known throughout the council area. 
Herman J. Krohn, whose lectures at N4C 
Conventions and whose tape recorded 
lectures are familiar to all members of the 
Council. Dr. Robert M. Cochran, who has 
a one star rating in both pictorial and na- 
ture circles and who is also well known 
for his tape recorded lectures. 
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The PSA Regional Convention held in 
the Twin Cities of Minneapolis and St. 
Paul the weekend of June 19-21 was a 
grand success. Although this was the first 
time anything like it had been tried in the 
upper mid-west area, almost 300 persons 
attended and there were close to 200 peo- 
ple at the banquet. Honors for coming the 
longest distance went to Mr. & Mrs. J. L. 
Zakany of Mexico City. Second honors went 
to Mr. & Mrs. A. Millard Armstrong, APSA, 


of Columbus, Ohio. In addition to these, 
ten other states were represented. I believe 
the comment by one of those attending 
best summed up the general feelings of 
those attending: “I’ve certainly enjoyed 
myself. Your programs were definitely those 
one would expect at the National Conven- 
tion. And everyone is so extra friendly and 
cordial.”—Charles L. Martin reporting. 


e 

At every meeting of the “Movie Makers” 
of Duncan, Oklahoma, a roll of movie film 
is given away and it can be won only if 
you are present at the meeting. This is an 
attendance drawing. If your name is called 
and you are not there, you are the loser. 
Mrs. Bonnie Byrd is president of the Movie 
Makers. Kenneth Kiester is V.P., Mrs. Fe- 
riba Canada, Secretary and Dave Fowler 
is Treasurer. Club Directors are J. E. Cor- 
dell, C. D. Crowe, Mrs. Toy Fowler and 
M. L. Bradley. The Bulletin Committee is 
composed of Lucille Kiester, Editor; Irene 
Keltner, Publicity and Jimmy Scott, Cir- 
culation. Lucille Kiester will be a judge 
for PSA’s “Worldwide Camera Club Bul- 
letin Contest.” She has lots of experience 
getting out the Bulletin for The Duncan 
Movie Makers and has done an excellent 
job. 


2 
The Central Illinois Camera Clubs Asso- 
ciation is affiliated with the PSA. Corre- 
spondence should be addressed to Evelyn 
M. Robbins, APSA, FCICCA at 2417 South 
Eleventh Street, Springfield, Ill. The 
CICCA Weekend Conference was held re- 
cently and the majority of those attending 
said that the impossible had happened; the 
program was even better than any of the 
top-flight programs of previous years but 
“the attendance was pitiful.” Three hun- 
dred attended in 1956, 330 in 1957, 180 
in 1958 and the total registration was 108 
in 1959. According to hard-working chair- 
man Ev. Robbins, it just doesn’t make sense. 
Everyone agrees that the programs get 
better and better—but the attendance goes 
“down and down.” So far as Ev. Robbins 
is concerned, “the Weekend Conference is 
a dead duck” and the chairmanship is wide 
open to any one who will accept it. Chair- 
man Evy. and her assistants in Springfield 
feel that it is not right to spend CICCA’s 
money on a project from which less than 
one-eighth of the CICCA membership 
elects to profit. Unless someone else wants 
to take over, the Annual Weekend Con- 
ference will be relegated to the limbo of 
forgotten things, in the “it-seemed-like-a- 
good-idea-at-the-time category.” 
e 
The Photo-Colorists of Bloomington 
wound up their season with their annual 
picnic at Funk’s Research Acres on June 
15. Ann Arbor Camera Club had their last 
meeting of the season on June 17. A show- 
ing of the entries in their “Print and Slide 
of the Year” competition was presented, 
giving the group an opportunity to review 
the recent work of the club members. The 
entries were submitted to a jury composed 
of Ford Motor Camera Club members. A 
tape recording of the judges comments ac- 
companied the prints and slides. The judges 
were “put on the spot” by Ed Brennan 
when the club’s prints were “cropped and 
roasted.” 
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NW Regiona! Convention 


Highlight of the 5th Northwest Regional 
Convention held in Portland, Oregon, June 
6-7, was the awarding of service medals 
and certificates to five photographers for 
their efforts in furthering the work and aims 
of the Photographic Society of America. 

Margaret Getzendaner and Ben An- 
drews, Forest Grove, received service cer- 
tificates. Dr. Allan Pollock, Forest Grove, 
Ernest Carr, Portland, and Al Deane, 
Seattle, received service award medals. 

Citations were read by Nestor Barrett, 
chairman of the PSA service awards com- 
mittee and certificates and medals were 
presented by M. M. Phegley, president, at 
the banquet which followed the first day's 
three ring circus of lectures and panel dis- 
cussions. 

In addition to Mr. Phegley and Mr. Bar- 
rett, PSA officials present included Charles 
A. Kinsley, O. E. Romig, Floyd B. Evans 
ind A. H. Hilton. 

Programs were slanted for the beginner 
as well as the more experienced photog- 
rapher in the field of black and white, color 
and movies. There were also informal dis- 
cussion panels in these fields. 

After formal adjournment Sunday, there 
were showing of the Oregon Trail Inter- 
national Color Slide Exhibit, sponsored by 
the Forest Grove Camera Club, and field 
trips to various points of interest. 

One of the largest groups elected to get 
a pre-view of the Oregon Centennial Ex- 
position and trade fair which opened June 
10 and will run for 100 days. 

Guiding hand for the convention was 
that of Charles Getzendaner, district repre- 
sentative for Oregon. 

Victoria, B. C., has bid for the 1960 
convention.—Gwladys Bowen reporting. 


PSA Roundup 


Claude Brooks did a commendable job 
in engineering the Spring Roundup on June 
7. Over five hundred people gathered at 
the Statler and whether it was “Portraiture” 
for pictorial, “Dreams of Outer Space” in 
motion pictures, “An Alpine Adventure” by 
stereo, “Nature Around the World” by Eric 
Ergenbright, or “Scandinavia” by Floyd 
Norgaard, they all found something of in- 
terest to them. Otto Crader was there as 
chief projectionist for nature and color. The 
afternoon program was a remarkable docu- 
mentary, “The Naked Eye” by Louis Stou- 
men which featured the life of Edward 
Weston. This was exceptionally well done, 
and it was wonderful to see some of the 
beautiful scenes of the late Mr. Weston so 
capably portrayed on movie film.—From El 

| Camino News 


Santa Barbara Wins In Nature 


The Channel City CC of Santa Barbara 
celebrated the winning of first place in 
Class A PSA Nature Color Slide Competi- 
tion early in June. 

A large turnout of CC members were on 

hand to do honors to the seven men whose 
| slides made it possible. Dave Hart was 
| chairman of selection and the others were 


Russ Eckerstrom, Bob Gillilland, Alden M. 
Johnson, Ernest Smith. Dr. Walter M. 
Pinkham and Jim Johnson APSA. Second 
place was won by the Kern Camera Club 
of Bakersfield with just one point under 
the Channel City. 


Honolulu Bound 


At the time of this writing in June, our 
President Mel and first Lady Margaret ac- 
companied by your Western ed and wife 
Alice are preparing to leave for the Islands 
of our 50th State where they will attend 
the all-Oahu photographers’ “Round-up” 
in July. The Phegleys and Hiltons will 
visit every island, where they will visit al- 
most all of the clubs and present talks and 
programs in the interest of PSA. 


In The Wind And Sun 


Wild flowers were a bit shy on the Colo- 
rado and Mojave deserts this year, but an 
enthusiastic annual meeting of the Wind 
and Sun Council took place early in May 
at the Sheep Pass campground in Joshua 
Tree National Monument. 

Bill King of Beaumont, California, was 
elected council president, Harold Cook, 
Riverside, and Bob Logsdon, San Bernar- 
dino, the two vice presidents; Pearl Shan- 
non, Riverside, secretary-treasurer. Ben 
Hallberg (Yucaipa), Neil Shipley (West 
Covina), Elmer Miller (Pomona), Ells- 
worth Fiscel (San Bernardino), and Burke 
Maranville (Mentone) were named direc- 
tors. 

A resolution was passed approving the 
work of the Desert Protective Council, a 
conservation organization in which Wind 
and Sun has group membership. A lot of 
interesting pictures were shot at this out- 
door meeting lasting three days, and every- 
one had fun.—Art Miller reporting. 


A Chapter For The Bay Area 


Dr. Henry A. Viera, 138 Moss Ave., 
Oakland 11, California, is interested in the 
organization of a PSA Chapter in that area. 
Local PSAers should contact Dr. Viera to 
help further this commendable movement.— 
Al Schwartz reporting. 


From The Dalles, Oregon 


Winding up the fiscal year of The Dalles 
Camera Club the trophy for the top slide 
of the year went to Mel Omeg, a PSAer, 
presented by Joe Kellas. In the black and 
white print division Walter Willington won 
the yearly award. Second place went to 
Lafe Foster and Albert Kollas took third. 

In the annual election Jo Einarson was 
re-elected president, Joe Kollas, veep, 
Gladys Seufert, secretary. High point award 
for competitions was won by Jo Einarson 
in color and Joe Kollas monochrome. Mel 
Olmstead was elected chairman for the 
1960 Golden Opportunity Salon. 


Special To PSA Journal 


A filled-to-capacity crowd of 216 attend- 
ed the June 11 annual banquet staged by 
(Continued on page 10) 
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english edition 


the monthly international magazine for 
photographic art and science. 


‘Camera’ deals with all branches of 
photography and their applications in 
relation to present-day development. 

In its pages the most diverse subjects 

are compared or contrasted on the plane 
of ideas and of facts, of aesthetics and 
of practice. 


has won a place in the specialist press 

as an indispensable review for all 
organisations as well as for all individuals 
interested in the manifold aspects of 
photography as much from the viewpoint 
of creative work and technical methods 

as from that of application and 

utilization. 


Subscription in U.S.A. is $4.50 for 6 mos., 
$8 for 12 mos. May be placed with K. 
Heitz Import Co., 480 Lexington Ave.. 
N. Y. 17 or Rayelle Publications, 76 W. 
Chelten Ave., Philadelphia 44, Pa. 
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Canada's Exhibitors 


Black and White 


Mid May, I had the pleasure of attend- 
ing Brantford CC’s annual awards dinner 
where Madame President La Verne Isley 
took over for a third term leadership of 
one of Canada’s most active black and 
white print groups, plus a sizeable color 
group for extra measure. 

Appropriately, Harry Waddle, Port Do- 
ver’s print exhibitionist extraordinary, was 
also a guest of the Brantford Club. Talking 
to Harry, he reaffirmed what I have heard 
him say before, that he was just about 
through with the photographic hobby, was 
forsaking the lures of the darkroom, in 
favor of some other form of relaxation. At 
the moment, I forget which hobby was en- 
gaging his new interest, stamp collecting, 
golf, archery, pinochle, or what not. That 
doesn’t matter. Point is that he was through 
with the camera for keeps, kaput, finis, or 
whatever is necessary to emphasise how one 
is off with one love, and on with a new. 

So what? Two days later, the Journal 
issue containing 1958's Who’s Who arrived. 
Lo and behold, Harry Waddle was top Ca- 
nadian black and white exhibitor for just 
about the nth time. How many times I’ve 
lost count. Often enough though, this last 
ten years to establish an all time record for 
top Canadian performances, which, coupled 
to his several top world performances in 
| that same period, with total acceptances 
nearing the 2,000 mark, is a number of 
decimal points higher than the fantastic. 

Harry's 85 acceptances in 40 salons last 
year was a mere smidgeon alongside some 
of his earlier spectaculars, but good enough 
to hold the Canadian crown. 

Wally Wood was runner up for the 1958 
B & W listing, with 70 prints in 41 salons. 
Add to this his extra acceptances in color, 
and nature color, we find Canada’s retiring 
ZD with a total of 92 acceptances in 57 
shows. 

Canada’s designate for ZD, come Na- 
tional Convention time, Jim McVie, Vic- 
toria, B. C. scored 46 prints in 21 salons. 

Pelle Pete Swensson, Aldergrove, B, C’s 
poultryman, was 1958’s newcomer to the 
list of sizeable exhibitionists in Canada, 
hanging 55 prints in 36 salons. 

J. W. Galloway’s Edmonton, showing of 
38 prints in 13 salons is particularly note- 
worthy by reason of its very high average, 
2.93 prints per salon, way up top with the 
leaders in the world listings. Even more 
outstanding in this respect is the showing 
of Yseult Mounsey of Montreal, who got 
the judges nod on 16 prints in 5 salons. 
This average, 3.2 prints per salon, while 
on a relatively small total entry, is quite 
spectacular, and exceeds the P/S rating of 
3.00 by Harry Hartley, USA, which heads 
listing of exhibitors having 40 or more ac- 
ceptances. 





Color Slides 


Again, for 1958, as in the previous year, 
Toronto CC’s former President Cliff Pugh 
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rated Canada’s leading color slide exhibi- 
tionist, with 102 pictorial acceptances in 
41 shows. 8 more acceptances in 3 nature 
slide exhibitions brought Cliff's slide total 
to 110 in 44 shows. 

Henri Vautelet, Moztreal, scored 59 pic- 
torial slides in 40 shows, plus 22 nature 
slides in 16 shows, for a grand slide total 
of 81, second highest Canadian perform- 


ance. 

Mildred Morgan, Niagara Falls Color 
Forum, scored 51 pictorial slides in 55 
shows, plus 24 nature acceptance in 19: 
Canada’s No. 3 slide placement with 75 
acceptances. 

Tied for fourth position with 70 total 
color acceptances were R. W. Soper, On- 
tario Northwest CC, Port Arthur, and Dr. 
Aubrey Crich, Grimsby, Ont. In both cases 
the combined totals include pictorial and 
nature slides. 


Nature 


In recent years it has become customary 
for Toronto's Mary Ferguson to give leader- 
ship in nature slide exhibitionism in Can- 
ada. 1958 was no exception. Mary’s total 
of 65 acceptances in 25 exhibitions pro- 
vided a high average of 2.60 slides per na- 
ture salon for the top Canadian perform- 
ance. 

Janet Goodwin, also a member of To- 
ronto Guild for Color Photography, had 29 
acceptances in 15 nature shows, while 
Henry Ruttan, past president of the same 
organization, scored 35 times in 18. 


Western Monochrome Exhibitions 


ZD Wally Wood returning from a trip 
to western Canada reports nothing of an 
extraordinary nature. He expresses consider- 
able disappointment, however, in finding 
both Calgary and Vancouver PNE exhibi- 
tions have discontinued in monochrome. 
PNE has discontinued all phases. President 
Brown of the PNE explains the reason for 
the cancellation is a desire to provide a 
more spacious and adequate building for 
the photography exhibition. Wally Wood's 
disappointment in the discontinuation of 
Vancouver's monochrome print exhibit is 
shared by many other officials and mem- 
bers of PSA, both in Canada and the 
United States. 


PSAers Visiting Europe 


This month’s Canadiana column is writ- 
ten in the Schweitzerhof Hotel, Berne, 
Switzerland, this year celebrating the 100th 
anniversary of its foundation. Having been 
in Europe a month I do not therefore have 
access to Club bulletins and other sources 
of PSA information which normally reach 
my desk in Toronto. 

Most Canadians and Americans visiting 
Europe I find do not plan spending suffi- 
cient time in Switzerland to do justice to 
the tremendous photographic possibilities, 
the scenic and other attractions which are 
the finest on the whole continent. 

(Continued on page 10) 
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The world-famous Hasselblad 500 C embodies experience and foresight 
Standard lens is Zeiss Planar 2.8/80 mm with built-in Synchro-Compur 
shutter with EVS scale, speeds B, 1—1/500 sec , automatic and manual 
diaphragm control, movable depth-of-field indicators. 
The same features are also provided on the three top-class 
accessory Zeiss lenses, Distagon 5.6/60 mm, Sonnar 4/150 mm, 
Sonnar 5.6/250 mm. Three interchangeable roll film magazines, 
21/4" x2"/4", 15/8” x2"/4"” and 2” x2” for 120 roll film. 
The Hasselblad range includes many more worthwhile accessories, such as 
macro and micro units @ magnifying hood @ prism sports viewfinder @ 
knob with built-in exposure meter @ rapid winding crank... 


Ask your franchised Hasselblad dealer 


for demonstration of the Swedish Hasselblad. 
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in beautiful color on substantial 
felt background, can be sewn on 
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made, it is long wearing. Order 
several for different outfits. 
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This being my sixth and most extensive 
visit to Switzerland, I find a seemingly in- 
exhaustible source of picturesque mountain, 
lake and woodland scenery, a charming and 
colorful people in towns and villages of 
unique architecture. 

A good central point from which the 
visitor can radiate into the surrounding 
Swiss countryside is the capital of Berne. 
If you propose a trip to Switzerland any 
time of year I would suggest you write or 
personally contact Jack Gauer, manager- 
proprietor of the Schweitzerhof for 20 
years. Mention my name, and an abundance 
of hospitality will flood around you. 

Jack Gauer can assist you in either or- 
ganizing group, or individual tours of ex- 
ploration to the noted scenic areas easily 
accessible by splendid highways surround- 
ing Berne. In addition to this valuable ad- 
visory service, the Schweitzerhof Hotel it- 
self is well worth a visit if only to enjoy 
the sumptuous comfort and outstanding 
appointments of its guest rooms and to 
prowl around amidst Jack Gauer’s famed 
and personally collected original paintings 
and priceless heirloom furniture and dec- 
orative items. Here, virtually under one 
hotel roof you discover the history and the 
cultural arts of all Switzerland displayed 
in an elegant setting. 


SOUTH OF THE BORDER 


Editor: J. L. Zakany 
V. Carranza 69, Mexico, D.F. 


Top Latin-American Exhibitors 1958 


Primeros Exhibidores Latino-Americanos 

WHO'S WHO, May Journal (de mayo) 
shows the following led Latin America: 
(muestra a los primeros de Latino América, 
asi:) 


Black & White Blanco y Negro 


DO vs sctes 255 Mexico....... 65 
Argentina... 149 a ee 52 
Alejandro Wolk, Argentina........ 53 
Manuel Ampudia, Mexico.......... 4Q 
Francisco Aszmann, Brazil......... 37 
Color Slides Transparencias 


MEXICO, 164, 3rd (3°) after (detras de) 
USA, Canada. J. L. Zakany, 110, 11th in 
world (11° en el Mundo), but Ist outside of 
(y 1° fuera de) USA. Manuel Carrillo, 23. 

Stereo Slides Estereoscopicas 

Mexico, 34, 2nd (2°) after (tras de) USA. 

Uruguay, 17, 3rd (3°) after (tras de) 
USA. 

J. L. Zakany, 29; Eduardo Defey, Uruguay, 
17; Ist & 2nd (1° y 2°) outside of (fuera 
de) USA, 

Nature Transparencies Naturaleza 

Mexico, J. L. Zakany, 20 accepts. 


Guatemala 
CLUB FOTOGRAFICO DE GUATE- 


MALA. Has now grown to 72 active mem- 
bers, participating in contests, criticism ses- 
sions, lectures, etc.. and are planning. their 
Ist Intl. Exhibit for 1960. (Cuenta actual- 
mente con 72 secios participando en con- 
cursos, criticas fotograficas, conferencias, etc. 
y trataran de llevar a cabo su ler Salon Intl. 
en 1960.) 


Mexi 


This Editor & Wife last June 13th attended 
the Honors Banquet of (Este Editor y Sra. 
estuvieron presentes, el pasado 13 de junio, 
en el Banquete de Premios del) Photo- 
graphic Guild of Detroit, where the Ist place 
trophy for National Members, 1958-59 season, 
in slides, won for the 2nd consecutive year, 
was received. (para recibir el trofeo de ler 
lugar para socios foraneos, en color, tempo- 
rada 1958-59, ganado por 2° aio consecutivo. 
Many thanks for courtesies received from: 
(Muchas gracias por las cortesias recibidas 
de:) Earle W. Brown, Harold Johnson, Dr. 
C. J. Marinus, Isadore Berger, Dr. E. Gaynes, 
Lyall Cross, G. Lehmbeck, L. Dormal & 
Wives (y Sras.), P. Yarrows, L. Bovair, Dr. 
John Super, L. B. Dunnigan, & other Guild 
Members. Then attended the (Presenciaron- 
la) Minneapolis-St. Paul Regional Conven- 
tion. This Editor's “Hurling the Net” bor- 
rowed from PSA Tops VIII, (shown there) 
to bat for slides forgotten on departure from 
Mexico City, won an award in the Conven- 
tion’s Slide Contest. (“Arrojando la Red,” 
de este Editor, tomada del programa de 
“Las Mejores Transparencias de 1958,” para 
suplirllas fotos olvidadas al salir de México, 
gané un trofeo en el Concurso de la Con- 
vencion. 

MANUEL CARRILLO, PSA. Exhibited a 
collection of slides before the membership 
meeting of last June 9th of (Exhibié un co- 
leccién de transparencias ante la Asamblea 
celebrada el pasado 9 de junio del) Club de 
Trafico de México, A. C. 


Western Zone News 
(from page 6) 


the Southern California Council of Camera 
Clubs. They represented nearly every one 
of the S4C’s 67 affiliated clubs. 

Dr. Duane Smith started his second year 
as S4C president, only the fourth president 
in the Council's 20-year history to serve 
more than a single term. Elmer Steiner be- 
came vice president and Clem Inskeep was 
appointed to his 13th year as secretary. 
Don Dawkins took over as treasurer. 

In addition to a large number of club 
and individual trophies awarded for out- 
standing photographic work during the 
year, Fellowships were granted to Dr. Wil- 
liam Trent and Rocky Rockwog, while As- 
sociateships were given to Alice Cleaveland, 
S. R. Giles, Del Hanson, John Scheurer, 
Robert W. Smith and the president, Dr. 
Duane Smith. A special service award, only 
rarely voted by S4C directors, went to In- 
nocencio E. Padua for his outstanding con- 
tribution to the Council for the past several 
years. 

Irma Louise Rudd presented her special 
series of fun slides called “As Others See 
Us.” 

The banquet terminated a very successful 
year in which S4C grew to an individual 
membership of nearly 1,700 persons, mak- 
ing it again a top-ranking camera club 
council in the United States. 


The Zone News will have more items 
about PSAers if more PSAers will send 
news about themselves to the Zone Editors! 
Including YOU. Don’t be so modest! 
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Sharp focus assured by combined rangefinder 
and focusing screen (seen in center of view). 
Exposure needie seen at right permits quick 
check on exposure. 


See the new Contaflex SUPER 
also Contaflex RAPID without light meter. 
At leading dealers. Write for booklet. 


CARL ZEISS, INC., 485 Fifth Ave., New York 17 
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Pro-Tessar M Proxar close-up lenses | Attachment for 
microscope 


Ratio 1:1 for shots as close as 342” 
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35mm GEM 











See this 
new advanced 
single-lens reflex 


IKON 


Made in West Germany 


Zeiss Ikon leadership is again evident in this new 
model. The Contaflex SUPER offers you a combination of speed, 
ease and certainty never before attainable. 

@ Light meter is interlocked with lens diaphragm, making expo- 
sure setting virtually automatic. 

@ Finder gives big, natural view of subject, free from parallax, 
sharp to the very corners. 

@ Accurate focusing quickly accomplished by combined range- 
finder and focusing screen, visible in finder. 

@ A glance to right of view-finder shows exposure needle for 
last second check on your setting. Needle does not obstruct 
view. 

Rapid film wind lever permits fast sequence shooting. Famed 
Zeiss Tessar £/2.8 50mm lens accommodates Pro-Tessar tele and 
wide-angle component lenses. Dependable Synchro Compur MXV 
shutter has speeds to 1/500 sec. 







Contapo! 
polarizing filter 
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PSA 


Recorded Lecture 
PROGRAM 





The Recorded Lecture Program 
offers the following programs for 
your club. Each program consists 
of a set of 2x2 slides and a tape- 


recorded commentary, average 
length, 50 min. 
Just Released 
29. Big, Blue, and Glossy, by Earle W. Brown 
FPSA. This latest RLP Lecture is a must for 
the monochrome enthusiast. You are shown 
the type of picture that benefits the most by 
» use of this technique. The principals 
nina etching ferreotyping mounting and 
potting are well covered. 73 color slides, to 


bring the best points of the "B B", & 
: sre a mpanied by a 40 minute 
tape 
+. 
25. Children As Subjects, by Dr. John W 
Supe APSA. Th Lecture w be t eque 
nteres? both monochrome and color shoot 
ers ‘ an excellent program tor guest 
yht sds and Gramps w get an extra 
kick” from this presentation. There is a sec- 
ng ? young subiects 6s we 
ss ideas on posing and placement. 64 slides 
both monochrome and color with a 45 
tec 
. 
17. Filters, Facts, and Fun, by A. C. Sheltor 
APSA. This noted camera ub speaker pre 
sents an ststanding and expert a ussion or 
the way filters work. And, what they are used 
for. The resultants are well illustrated for both 
r and monochrome film. This taped lecture 
takes 50 minutes to run 
o 
10. Elements Of Color Composition, by Be 
nard Silberstein, FPSA. This lecture con 
sins oo vital tact ~f or harmony as 
c tion aimed at the more advanced 
r worker. C r charts and pies of 
prints ve impact to the principals dis 
ed. 38 r sides with a 46 minute we 
jinated mmentary 


For a complete list with full de- 
scription of all RLP Lectures see 
the latest RLP Catalog. 


Orders for Lectures should be 
mailed at least 45 days before the date 
of showing. 


A service charge is made for each 
lecture. For clubs which are members 
of PSA, the service charge is $5. plu<« 
a deposit of $20 which is returned 
upon request. Your first order should 
be accompanied with a $25 check, to 
cover deposit and service charge. 

Clubs which have not used a 
ture and want to order, or want 


lee 
in- 


formation. or a catalog should write to: 








| Xecarded 


Lectures 


ta.tor: Charies L. Martin 
Route 3, Box 779 
Excelsior, Minn. 


Mr. Program Chairman! Watch your 
mailbox for information that will be of 
great help to you this camera club year. 


The end of this month a brand-new, 
complete Catalog of the PSA Recorded 
Lectures Program will be mailed to your 
club’s address as it is listed in the PSA 
Directory. If you are not the person so 


listed it will be to your (and your club's) | 





advantage to be sure this invaluable tool | 


of all program chairmen is passed on to 
you promptly. 

All 30 RLP lectures are fully described 
for you in this new catalog. Full directions 
on ordering and using these lectures are 
ilso given. Your own area’s RLP Distribu- 
tor’s name and address is also included. 
Be sure you get your club’s orders in early 
for a better selection. The early orderer is 
the good Program Chairman who has his 
programs lined up well in advance. 

This direct mailing to your club is a 
“plus” service that your Recorded Lectures 
Program Committee is giving you. We are 
vitally interested in the “well being” of 
your club’s programs. 

Many clubs have told us that the use of 
our lectures has been the saving factor in 
keeping their programs (and sometimes the 
club itself) “alive”. Local talent can often 
he quickly exhausted. Also, the nationally 
known lecturers who have made RLPs can 
be of vital help to your club’s recovery from 
the bane of all camera clubs—“summer lag.” 

In all of the RLP Lectures you will be 
seeing (and hearing about) top notch qual- 
ity photographic work. The thoughts and 
ideas of our lecturers will inspire even the 
“back-row sitters”. Whatever the major 
photographic interest of your camera club 


we have lectures to meet its needs and 
spec ialty. 
Some years ago there was an advertis- 


ing slogan: “Ask the man who owns one.” 
If your camera club has never “used one” 
of our lectures then you'd better get out of 
the minority. There are about 1,200 clubs 
in PSAdom. A good majority of these 
member clubs are already users of RLP. 
So much that almost 1,000 lectures 
were ordered during the past 12 months. 

The members of your RLP committee 
are deeply devoted to the basic principal 
of RLP—to provide better programs to the 
member clubs of PSA through projected 
slides and tape recorded lectures. Every 
Past-Chairman of the Committee since it's 
inception nine years ago is still on the 
roster of RLPers. Your club has benefited 
in many ways in the past by their devo- 
tion to this principle (and the rest of the 
RLPers, too). And, you will continue to 
so benefit. Some RLPers have worked pa- 
tiently behind the scenes for many years. 


sO, 
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Did you realize that each lecture listed in 
the catalog represents almost 1,000 slides 
bound in glass? That comes to almost 
30,000 slides as of this writing. Others 
have worked as hard as the slide binders 
for you in other parts of our Committees 
work 

We want you and your club to have 
the very best possible programs through 
our services. Contact your Area Distribu- 
tor whose name and address is on the back 
of the catalog being mailed to you. Or, if 
you are an individual member of PSA in 
a non-member club you can write to Mrs. 
Irma Bolt, Woodhull, Illinois for a com- 
plete catalog. W. suggest that you use this 
as an example of the many PSA Services 
that go along with club membership. It 
could be the key factor in getting your 
club’s name on the roster of PSA member 
clubs. 





National Lecture 


=e OTOgran- 
Noted Indian to Tour 


Dr. K. L. Kothary, FPSA, FRPS, 
FRSA, Hon. EFIAP, Hon. MPS, who is 
well remembered for his several excel- 
lent articles in this publication, will be 
a featured speaker at our Louisville Na- 
tional Convention in October. The Doc- 
tor has been prevailed upon also to lec- 
ture under the auspices of NLP to cam- 
era clubs and PSA affiliates. He will be 
in America for about 3 months from 
September 22nd. 

His subjects have covered virtually 
every phase of photography, including 
technical (professionally he is a well- 
known radiologist) and we have had the 
opportunity to choose the best of his 
vast repertoire. During his first visit to 
our country, he will combine his famous 
lecture on pictorial photography with 
his color lecture which depicts Typical 
or Personal India. You will see pictorial 
photographs in both monochrome and 
color of festivals, places, faces, land- 
scapes, architecture, sculpture and 
dances of India. So that in addition to 








| learning Dr. Kothary’s secrets of pictor- 


ial photography, we may also gain an 
insight into the way of life in India. 
While establishing a distinct type of 


| photographic pictorialism, he has re- 
| ceived a 4 Star rating in PSA with over 


Journal 


500 acceptances. He was top Indian 
exhibitor during the years of 1953 
through 1957, and has had a One Man 
Show of 101 prints exhibited at the In- 
dian Institute of World Culture in 
Palanpur, as well as in Ashram, Mahar- 
astra, Allahabad, Lucknow and Pondi- 
cherry. 

Inasmuch as Dr. Kothary will be in 
great demand, we will be forced to 
{make lecture dates on a “first come, first 


eapel basis, subject to traveling time 
‘and conditions. 


His tentative schedule 
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shows that he will be in the East and 
Southeast prior to and immediately fol- 
lowing the Louisville Convention. He 
will then travel through the Northeast, 
the Central and Middle West and South, 
and will depart from the West Coast in 
the latter part of December. 

All PSA clubs along the tentative 
route have been notified of the oppor- 
tunity to have this internationally known 
speaker on YOUR program. Immediate 
response is suggested. Get in touch 
with Drake DeLanoy, APSA, ARPS, 
Chairman, National Lectures Program, 
50 Valley Road, Montclair, N. J. 


Louis To Tour 


Maurice H. Louis, FPSA, will make 
a limited NLP tour through the north- 
eastern states between mid-September 
and late October. He will present his 
ever-popular lecture, “Practical Pointers 
on Photographing Children.” Louis, a 
New York professional portraitist, writer 
and teacher, drove 28,000 miles be- 
tween 1952 and 1954, to cover most of 
the United States on his two previous 
NLP tours. 

The schedule follows: 

Sept. 21 Toledo (Ohio) C.C. 

Sept. 23 Photo Guild of Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 

Sept. 25 Open 

Sept. 28 Bendix C.C., South Bend, Ind. 

Sept. 30 Shelby C.C., Shelbyville, Ind. 

Oct. 2 Tripod C.C., Dayton, Ohio 

Oct. 13 Charleston (W. Va.) C.C. 

Oct. 15 Tri-State Council, Washing- 
ton, Pa. 

Sept. 19 Youngstown (Ohio) P.S. 

Oct. 21 Delaware Valley Council, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Maryland Council, Baltimore, 

Md. 

Louis will also attend the organiza- 
tional meeting of the Pittsburgh, Pa., 
PSA Chapter, to be held on the after- 
noon of Saturday, Sept. 21. He will 
short program, “Portrait 


w 


Oct. 2° 


present a 
Critique.” 


Bielenberg Tour 


A fall tour by the Rev. Herman Biel- 
enberg, FPSA, is planned to start about 
Sept. 20 in Wisconsin, then through II- 
linois and Iowa, headed for Louisville. 
After the convention he will start work- 
ing back to St. Louis, then to the New 
York City area until Nov. 24. A trip to 
California, with lecture dates en route, 
is planned for the early months of 1960. 
Clubs desiring to make bookings should 
write him direct at 8 Branch St., War- 
ren, Penna. 

oe ° oO 

There is a logical reason for thumbspots. 
With your thumb on the spot of a standard 
(3Xx4) slide, the other bottom corner rested 
on your hand and you could make sure it 
was right side up. 
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SUPERLATIVE QUALITY AND VERSATILITY ARE KILFITT STANDARDS 


Kilfitt lenses are marvels of craftsmanship in design, engineering and performance 
Brilliant, often unique, in design . . . optically and mechanically superb . . . resolution 
and correction of legendary quality . . . these are only a few of the reasons why the 
world’s great and technically knowledgeable photographers choose Kilfitt lenses and 
why you should, too. Ask your dealer to show you the Kilfitt Basic Kilar System, per- 
mitting you to fit one lens on many different types of cameras* . . . the amazing and 
unique Kilfitt Makro-Kilars with extreme focusing range . . . the Kilfitt Test Plate sup- 
plied free with each long lens and made by the factory with the lens you buy as positive 
proof of its incomparable quality. Long Kilfitt Kilars come in focal lengths from 150 to 
600 mm., $164.50 to $599.50; Kilfitt Makro-Kilars, 40 and 90 mm., $119.50 to »199.50 
For a handsome 2-color booklet on the complete Kilfitt line, send 10¢ to address 
listed below. 


* Adapters, flanges and reflex housings are available to fit the Al Cc 

pelle, Rae, Enakte,, ——y~- »*- -y-* Leica, Miranda, ) SR Fratton: Peake, Edina 
> con, Tower and similar sti ; i ine- i ; 

poy Sy -- PH cameras; Arriflex, Cine-Kodak Special and ail C-mount 


Kilfitt products are mode in West Germany  dicpiee 
KLING PHOTO CORPORATION 


257 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, wv. Gy 7303 Melrose Ave., Hollywood 46, Calif. 
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New Activities Started 


. . . 
By Two Divisions 

Important new activities have been 
started recently by two PSA divisions, 
Photo-Journalism and Pictorial. Growth 
of P-] in recent years and the expressed 
desire of the members to learn and im- 
prove their techniques has inspired the 
formation of an Educational Committee 
under the leadership of Joseph A. Bern- 
stein. PD’s Salon Workshop has re- 
sponded to the interest in color printing 
shown by PD members with the addi- 
tion of Color Print Groups. 

In the program being started by P-]J, 
members will plan and prepare either 
a photo-story or a photo-essay. The pic- 
tures, with captions and story will be 
submitted in draft form to Mr. Bern- 
stein who will pass them on to an edi- 
tor for review and suggestion. The ma- 
terial is returned to the member who 
proceeds on the suggested basis to put 
his material in final form. A contest, 
closing April 20, 1960, will be the meet- 
ing place of all final drafts. A second 
contest is also being planned but de- 
tails are not yet available. 

To assist the members of P-] Division, 
a series of articles on photo-journalism 
has been started in the Division’s bulle- 
tin, The Photo-Journalist. Other PSAers 
who are interested in this type of photo 
activity should get in touch with Joseph 
A. Bernstein, 353 W. 56th St., N. Y. 19. 

The Color Print Groups of the Salon 
Workshop will be operated like the b&w 
groups except that the groups will be 
smaller and the print deadline longer 
to allow for the added problems of color 
printing. The Master who heads each 
group lends one of his color negatives 
which is circulated to each member in 
turn. When all prints are in his hands 
the Master comments on them, picks 
what he considers the best three prints 
for the Certificate of Award. All the 
prints are then circulated with the com- 
ments and a print made by the Master 
for comparison. The fee is $1 per group 
and information may be obtained from 
John T. Caldwell, Jr., Director Salon 
Workshop, P.O. Box 4682, Fondren 
Sta., Jackson, Miss. 

PSAers who are not members of 
either P-] or PD may join these Divi- 
sions by payment of $1.25 annual dues 
to either the director of the activity or 
to Headquarters. In either case the 
check should be made out to PSA. 
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Indians Seek Books 


The Federation of Indian Photogra- 
phy is establishing a central library 
service for members and clubs through- 
out India. Most of the clubs are not in 
a financial position which would enable 
them to buy books. The F.I.P. plans 
to circulate book boxes which can be 
rotated among the clubs and supply 
the need for information. They have 
asked Ray Miess, PSA International Af- 
fairs Committee Chairman to spread the 
word of their needs in order that PSAers 
with surplus books, either new or old, 
will know where they can be put to im- 
mediate use. Gifts of books should be 
sent to Mr. Devi Prasad, H. T. Sangh, 
Sevagram, Wardha (India). All dona- 
tions will be acknowledged with a re- 
ceipt and through the official journal of 
F.LP. 


PSAer promoted 


Robert W. Brown, APSA, formerly 
manger of the Editorial Service Bureau 
of Eastman Kodak, has been promoted 
to assistant advertising manager ac- 
cording to an announcement by an 
other PSAer, W. B. Potter, vice-presi- 
dent and director of advertising of Ko- 
dak. Brown will be responsible for spe- 
cial advertising projects and will con- 
tinue to manage the editorial service 
bureau. Before joining Kodak in 1941 
he was camera editor of the New York 
Times. 





OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


President Phegley called to order the 
spring meeting of the Board of Directors 
at the Detroit Regional Convention May 
25, 1959 at the Hotel Henrose. A ma- 
jority of the members were present. 

The minutes of previous meetings and 
monthly financial reports received ap- 
proval. 

Officer’s meetings are to be contin- 
ued as a method of conducting official 
business until the Louisville convention. 

Arrangements for holding the 1962 
annual convention at San Francisco, 
Calif. August 14-18 with the newly con- 
structed Jack Tarr Hotel as headquar- 
ters were approved. 

The invitation to hold a regional con- 
vention in Tacoma, Washington at the 
Hotel Winthrop in June of 1961 was 
approved. 











Donald R. Lehmbeck, 148 Sanders Road, 
Buffalo, New York, has been selected by the 
Scholarship Commitiee of the Photographic 
Society of America as the winner of the 1959 
PSA Scholarship to the Rochester (N. Y.) 
Institute of Technology. 

Mr. Lehmbeck graduated this year from the 
Bennett High School, Buffalo, with a scholastic 
grade of over 95%. He was president of the 
high school photography club and photo- 
graphic co-editor of the school year book. 
For the past two years, and while still in 
school, his interesi in photography as a hobby 
led to a side-line business in photography. 





The probable date of the 1960 An- 
nual Convention at Houston, Texas will 
be October 13-17. 

The following resignations and ap- 
pointments until October 1959 were 
recognized by the Board: 

Services Vice President Conrad Hod- 
nik APSA of Chicago to replace W. E. 
Chase. 

Recorded Lectures Program Chair- 
man Charles L. Martin of Excelsior, 
Minn. to replace Fred H. Kuehl, APSA. 

International Exhibits Chairman Fred 
Reuter of Pittsburgh to replace Mary 
Kay Kinnard, APSA. 

The office of Membership Vice Pres- 
ident, newly approved by the National 
Council, was filled until the Louisville 
Convention by the appointment of L. B. 
“Red” Dunnigan, APSA, Royal Oak, 
Michigan, by President Phegley. This 
appointment received board approval. 
The By-Laws of the Society were 
amended to include this office by a 
unanimous vote of the Board. 

The membership committee was dis- 
charged as a standing committee with 
a vote of appreciation. A special mem- 
bership committee under the jurisdic- 
tion of the newly appointed Member- 
ship Vice President was authorized. 
President Phegley appointed Harold 
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NATURE DIVISION 
Award of Merit 


& 2 2 iz 
B. J. Kaston 
x*wnere 
John A. Collis Emil Muench 
Sandra R. Thaw 


xx*e 
William J. Barrett 
E. R. Degginger Mary S. Shaub 
P. Moscatiello Joseph M. Steele 
Oscar F. Stewart 


x * 
Janice Goldsmith 
W. C. McCormack 
Beatrice Petersen 
Elizabeth B. Ransom 
William H. Trent 


* 


Alvin Richard 


Willis Basye 
Donald D. Burgess 
Betty Dimond 
Fred C. Ells 


Harold E. Kuhlman 
Ernest L. O’Brien 
Leona Piety 


John R. Hogan 

Eleanor Irish 

Floyd A. Irish 

Harry S. Jones B. M. Shaub 

Marguerite V. Jones Kenneth D. Sloop 
Adin B. Wimpey 


* * * * + * * 
Johnson, Detroit, Michigan, as Chair- 
man of this committee to serve until 
the Louisville convention. 

Verbal reports or comments were re- 
ceived from the various Zone Directors, 
Division Chairmen, and Committee 
Chairmen present. Among the various 
items discussed were: 

The course on motion picture pho- 
tography now featured in the Journal, 
the newly organized permanent color 
slide and print collections by the Nature 
Division, the Pictorial Division’s newly 
organized color print salon workshop, 
a new Camera Club Guide on the sub- 
ject of Camera Club Schools, the con- 
tinuation of Rev. Boyd Little and Rev. 
Herman Bielenberg on the National 
Lectures Program and the addition of 
Otto Litzel and Dr. M. L. Kothary as 
new speakers on the program, and the 
change in name of the old PSA Stand- 
ards Committee to “PSA Uniform Prac- 
tices Committee.” 

The next meeting of the Board will 
be held Tuesday, October 6, 1959 at 
Louisville, Kentucky. 

O. E. Romaic, FPSA, Secretary 


P-J Offers Salon Medals 


International salons within the con- 
tinental United States holding separate 
sections for photo-journalism, may apply 
for a Gold Medal as top award. 

This recognition is available for both 
blackand-white and color-slide entries in 
sequences or single slides. Salon chair- 
men should write Alfred C. Schwartz, 
APSA, 38 Avis Drive, New Rochelle, 
N. Y., who is chairman of P-J Honors 
and Awards Committee. 
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Convention Tips 


If you haven't sent your registration in 
yet, we'd suggest you get it off at once. 
You can cancel if your plans change before 
Sept. 30. 

But who wants to cancel? A top notch 
program, hundreds of PSAers, old and new 
friends, trips, picture opportunities, a little 
business, but 90% fun and a good chance 
to learn something new. 

If you are not a PSAer, you are still 
welcome and so are your wife (or hus- 
band ) and friends. 

Two high spots on the general program 
will be Don Nibbelink’s “Around The 
World In 80 Minutes” which he is now 
shooting, and Maslowski’s wildlife films, 
both on evening programs. 

In addition to the programs sponsored 
by the Divisions, there will be Division 
dens with special exhibits and activities as 
well as a place to meet your friends, rest 
and chat. 





Requests for Registration Forms 
and Room Reservation Cards 
should be sent to Mr. Heber E. 
Johnson, 1405 Kentucky Home 
Life Building, Louisville 2, Ken- 
tucky. 





If you’ve never been to a PSA Conven- 
tion before just remember you don’t need 
a special introduction to anyone, your 
badge is your entre, your introduction. 

The Print Exhibit will be hung in the 
hotel and the slides and movies will be 
projected at intervals. Consult your pro- 
gram when you arrive and plan your whole 
stay. i 

If you're taking the pre-convention trip 
on Tuesday, better plan to arrive Monday 
night, the buses leave early. And you'll 
have plenty company no matter what the 
hour of your arrival. 











Send In Your Registration—NOW 
1959 PSA CONVENTION 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


OCTOBER 7-8-9-10 


















































Name __ = . = i 
Last Name, Please Print or Type First Name Initial 
Address " = 
es Sree a Pia a __ State 
Spouse's name, if attending _ a Soe eS a ees Se 
Circle Division Membership PSA No. of 
CcJMNPST Honors Tickets | Amovet 
FAMILY For duration of Convention 
(Self & spouse only) $8.00 = 
INDIVIDUAL For duration of Convention 56.00 mate 
For days circled Per 
DAILY, FAMILY an tee psy 23-00 al 
For days circled Per 
DAILY, INDIVIDUAL caves ew tn se 
Per 
EVENING, INDIVIDUAL 3 $400 _ ] e 
HONORS BANQUET $5.50 aS 
PRE-CONVENTION OUTING [including lunch) 50 
MY OLD KY. HOME, LINCOLN MEMORIAL Oct. 6 $6. 
AND FORT KNOX oy re 
FIELD TRIP (including lunch) BLUE GRASS = oct.8 $6.00 
Y Total A ? 
Is this your first convention he are 
Your Convention Address (Give information upon arrival) 
Kentucky Hotel [J Room a 
Other res Phone 
NO CANCELLATIONS WILL BE ACCEPTED UNLESS RECEIVED ON OR BEFORE 
SEPTEMBER 30, 1959. 
Enclose check or money order payable to PSA Louisville Convention 
and mail to Heber E. Johnson, 1405 Ky. Home Life Building, Louisville 2, Ky. 
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1959 National Convention, Photographic Society of America 


Louisville, Kentucky, October 6, 7, 8, 9, 10. 


Advance Convention Program 


Tuesday, October 6 
8:00 A.M. 


Registration opens 
9:00 A.M. to 5:00 P.M. 
PRE-CONVENTION OUTING 
Bardstown, Ky., My Old Kentucky Home 
Hodgensville, Ky. . .. . Lincoln’s Birthplace 
ae es GOLD 


8:00 to 10:45 P.M. 
Convention Opening Meeting 
Progress Medal Award 
National council and membership meeting. 
Zone, district, and area representative 

meetings. 


Wednesday, October 7 


9:00 to 10:15 A.M. 

The Care and Feeding of the Photographic 
Model by Wm. A. Bacon, APSA. 

Highlights of the Philadelphia Convention. 
Narrated by Jean Edgecumbe. 

Tops in Stereo by Ruth Bauer. 

How to Plan and Write Scenarios by G. W. 
Cushman, APSA. 


10:30 to 11:45 A.M. 
The Art of Pure Seeing by Dr. James Jay. 
Contrast Control by Norman R. Brown, 
APSA. 
Marine Photography Along Pacific Shores 
by Dr. Willis M. Basye. 
Color Temperature by Allen 
FPSA. 


Stimson, 


1:15 to 3:00 P.M. 

Travel Photo Essay by Ina Lank 

EMDE Sequence Awards by Tracy Weth- 
erby. 

Fresson Control Process by Willard Carr, 
APSA. 

Stereo Slide Exhibition 

Various forms of film continuity and how 
to achieve them. Panel Program: Marga- 
ret Conneely, APSA, J. Ruddell, C. J. 
Ross. 


3:15 to 5:00 P.M. 

The Amateur and the Art Film, by Peter 
Gibbons. 

Sunrise by Charles Rosher. 

Three Decades of Salon Exhibiting by 
Aubrey Bodine, APSA. 

Denizens of the Desert by Robert L. 
Leatherman. 

Sunday Features by Thomas V. Miller. 


7:30 to 9:00 P.M. 
Color Slide Exhibition 
Stereo “EMDE” Awards 

9:15 to 10:45 P.M. 
Waterways Wildlife by Karl Maslowski. 
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Thursday, October 8 


7:30 to 9:00 A.M. 
Techniques Breakfast—Terrace Room 


9:00 A.M. to 5:00 P.M. 
ALL DAY OUTING, Kentucky Blue Grass 
Race Horse Farms, Lexington, Ky. 


7:30 to 8:30 P.M. 
Diamonds from Dust 
India—A Portrait in Color by Dr. K. L. 
Kothary, FPSA, Bombay, India. 


8:30 to 9:00 P.M. 
Houston Convention Program 


9:15 to 10:45 P.M. 
Out of This World by LaVerne Bovair. 


Friday, October 9 


9:00 to 10:15 A.M. 
Experiments in Color Expressionism by 
Olive Benzel. 
Photographing Glass and Other Objects 
D’Art by Helen Erskine. 
Camera on Nature by John Englert, APSA. 
Motion Picture Division Members’ Meeting 
10:30 to 11:45 A.M. 
People As I See Them by Clifford Pugh, 
APSA. 

What About Exposure Indexes by Louis 
J. Parker, FPSA. 

An Approach to Better Travel Filming 
by Vincent Hunter, FPSA. 

Cashing in on Photo-Journalism by Lin 
Caulfield. 


Noon 
Color Division Luncheon 


1:15 to 3:00 P.M. 

Creative Ideas for Pictures Indoors by 
Jean Elwell, FPSA. 

Stereo Slide Clinic—Moderator, Pearl John- 
son, Stan J. Nowak, J. P. Jensen, An- 
thony Bruculere, Seton Rochwite, Jose 
L. Zakany. 

Let's Make A Movie by James P. Dobyns, 
FPSA. 


3:15 to 5:00 P.M. 

Around the World With PSA Compiled by 
Anna Hatcher. Narration by Rev. Her- 
man Bielenberg, FPSA. 

Natures’ Specializations by John and Lil- 
lian Walsh. 

Nature and The Hand of Man by Charles 
and Velma Harris. 

Stump the Experts (a Panel Program) Mod- 
erator—John Fish, FPSA; Panel—Edgar 
A. Hahn, John R. Kane, Earle W. 
Brown, FPSA, Les Buckland, Drake 
Delanoy, APSA, Ira Current, FPSA, 
James P. Dobyns, FPSA, 

Time Lapse Photography by Jack Ruddell. 


Friday (cont.) 


6:00 to 7:30 P.M. 
Stereo Division Dinner 
Motion Picture Division Dinner 


7:45 to 9:15 P.M. 
Around the World in Eighty Minutes by 
Don Nibbelink, FPSA. 
9:30 to 11:00 P.M. 
Motion Pictures Division Ten Best and 
Gold Medal Winner. 


Saturday, October 10 


7:30 to 9:00 A.M. 
Pictorial Division Breakfast 


9:00 to 10:15 A.M. 

Putting Quality into Your Prints by Earle 
W. Brown, FPSA. 

Nature Slide Exhibition 

Syncro-Sound Advice by Dr. C. Wells 
McCann. 

Gadgets by Dan Fulmer, APSA. 

Patterns by June Nelson, APSA. 


10:30 to 11:45 A.M. 

All About the Color Negative System by 
Les Buckland. 

Stereo Slide Exhibition 

How to Light for Large and Small Sets, 
Portraits, and Close-ups by Albert 
Bahcall. 

Pictorial Portfolio Conference by Barbara 
Sieger, APSA. 


Noon 
Nature Division Luncheon 


1:15 to 3:00 P.M. 

A Short Course in Color by John W. 
Doscher, FPSA. 

Photo Essay Workshop by Jack Kenner, 
APSA. 

Pictorialism Simplified by Dr. John Super, 
FPSA. 

Showing of Motion Picture Divisions Run- 
ners Up Film. 


3:15 to 5:00 P.M. 

Salon Success With Color Prints by Drake 
DeLanoy, APSA. 

Nature Slides on Trial (A Panel Program) 
Moderator—H. W. Greenhood, APSA. 
Ludwig Kramer, APSA, Alfred Renfro, 
FPSA, George W. Robinson. 

Color Slide Exhibition 

Review of Motion Picture Division’s Ten 
Best Films. 


6:00 to 7:00 P.M. 
Cocktail Hour 


7:00 to 10:00 P.M. 
HONORS BANQUET-in Flag Room. 
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make your own sound movies 


Here is superb 16mm equipment. With the Cine-Kodak K-100 Turret Camera you have 
the precision, the lenses, and the controls to bring out your greatest movie-shooting ability. 
With the Kodascope Pageant Sound Projector, Magnetic-Optical, MK4, you record your 
own sound magnetically with complete editing freedom to erase and re-record and to blend in 
music as you wish. Your movies are projected with pure colur-brilliance and tone fidelity. 
With K-100 and Pageant equipment you can take, make, and show sound movies 
equal to the finest amateur- or professional-made in the 16mm field. 































4q THE KODASCOPE PAGEANT SOUND 
PROJECTOR, MAGNETIC-OPTICAL, 
MODEL MK4 


e Records and plays back magnetic sound. A 
magnetic stripe can be added to any 16mm 
film—old or new. (Kodak Sonotrack Coat- 
ing is 2.8 cents a foot, list.) 

¢ Has individual volume controls for phono 
and microphone inputs, making it easy to 
mix voice and music. 

¢ Locking device prevents accidental erasure. 

¢ Plays standard optical sound tracks, too. 

¢ Comes with powerful 10-watt amplifier. 

In addition, the MK4 has all the regular Pag- 

eant features: 2-inch f/1.6 Ektanon (Lumen- 

ized) Projection Lens, 750-watt lamp, 2000- 

foot film capacity, convenient folding reel 

arms with belts attached for easy setups, 8- 

inch speaker in baffled enclosure, lifetime 

lubrication, single-case construction. List 
price, $850 with microphone. 
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a te 
THE CINE-KODAK K-100 TURRET CAMERA > bs | i} 


40-foot film run on one winding. 

Full speed range—from 16 to 64 frames per second. 
Choice of 7 Kodak Cine Ektar Lenses, 15mm to 152mm. 
Matched telescopic viewfinders. 

Provision for hand crank for fades, dissolves. 

e Accepts auxiliary drive shaft for electric-motor drive. 

e Easy-loading, fully accessible film gate. 

Cine-Kodak K-100 Turret with 25mm £/1.9 Ektar Lens is $337. a 
Other lenses extra. Single-lens K-100 from $299. ject to change without notice. 
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New Kodak High Speed Ektachrome Film 





Daylight Exposure Index 160! 
Superb Color Quality! 
No Increase in Grain! 


Imagine color with a basic sunlight set- 
ting of 1/250 at //16! Color that invites 
you to make available-daylight studies 
indoors, hand held! Color that gives 
you depth-of-field to spare—even when 
you're working close up or shooting 
telephoto. Kodak High Speed Ekta- 
chrome Film. 

Outdoors in the rain, with sports cars 
flashing by in a whirl of spray, you can 
shoot at 1/500 at //2, even with a meter 
reading of EV 11. 

Indoors (at a circus, for example) 
High Speed Ektachrome gives you both 
the speed and depth-of-field you need 
for breath-taking telephoto shots of the 
spotlighted man on the flying trapeze. 

For racing cars or racing people, High 
Speed Ektachrome is a winner. Only 
thing to get accustomed to is the almost 
unbelievable fact that this is color you're 
shooting so freely. 

Now, how will your color look pro- 
jected on your screen? 

Answer: You'll see magnificent qual- 
ity. Despite the great increase in speed, 
you'll see no increase in grain. You'll see 
long scale to hold shadows and high- 
lights . . . and superb definition to bring 
details crisply to your screen. 

Whites are clean. This is important be- 
cause frequently white is the key, the 
accent that makes or breaks the picture. 

Greens are pure. In nature, the shades 
of green are almost endless; here again, 
the fine color quality of High Speed 
Ektachrome Film gives you a hand. 


IS 


Reds are rich, but never exaggerated. 
Yellows are glowing, beautiful. 

Quality without compromise. . . yours 
in this fabulous new color film with day- 
light index of 160...and yours in new 
Kodak High Speed Ektachrome Film, 
Type B, as well, with tungsten index 
of 100. 

You have three processing choices, 
too—instant processing at home in 
your own darkroom... processing by 
an independent lab . . . or processing by 
Kodak itself. 

The film to ask for is Kodak High 
Speed Ektachrome Film, Daylight Type, 
with exposure index 160...or Type B 
with exposure index 100 tungsten. Just 
$2.50, for 20-exposure No. 135 maga- 
zines. 

For the technician: High Speed Ekta- 
chrome, Daylight Type, gives you a basic 
exposure setting of 1/250 at f/16 in sun- 
light. 

High Speed Ektachrome, Type B, is 
balanced for 3200 K; you employ the 
usual filters to balance for photoflood 
and photoflash. Typical available-tung- 
sten-light exposures in sports arenas, 
theaters, other interiors, with 30 to 40 
foot-candles incident illumination, will 
be about 1/50 at //2. Typical flash set- 
tings, using the 81C filter, would be 1/30 
second with M2 bulbs and guide num- 
ber 120; 1/100 or 1/125 with MS, 5 or 
25 bulbs and guide number 150. 


Auto-magic 


Even Merlin and Houdini would be im- 
pressed with a Kodak Cavalcade Pro- 
jector. You turn it on—it does the rest! 


No magic involved—just competent 20th- 
century engineering by some of the best 
designers in the world. Not only does a 
Cavalcade Projector change slides all 
by itself at 4-, 8-, or 16-second intervals, 
it also preconditions them gently with 
warm air so that your pictures stay in 
focus. It lets you set the pace yourself, 
remotely by push button, or by hand— 
using the advance-wheel. The advance- 
wheel also lets you interrupt or repeat 
slides at any time, as often as you like, 
and—with the editing ejector—lets you 
switch slides, make changes or correc- 
tions in the sequence without even tak- 
ing the tray out of the projector. 

You get all these standard automatic 
features on any model of the fabulous 
Kodak Cavalcade Projector. If you pick 
the low-cost Cavalcade Model 520, your 
lens is the sharp S5-inch //3.5 Kodak 
Projection Ektanon. You have 500-watt 
screen brilliance, plug-in socket for re- 
mote control cord (an optional extra)}— 
all for the amazingly low price of $124.50! 

The deluxe Model 500 Cavalcade Pro- 
jector gives you the added power of a 





brilliant S-inch f/2.8 Kodak Projection 
Ektanon Lens and extra flexibility with 
an instant hi-lo switch for 300- or 500- 
watt power. It includes a 12-foot remote 
control cord, leveling foot, and more lux- 
urious case finish. Even so, the price is 
still just $149.50, for the most complete 
color-slide projector money can buy! 

Thrifty Model 520 or deluxe Model 
500, the Kodak Cavalcade Projectors 
are the most satisfying of all automatic 
projectors. Ask your Kodak dealer to 
put one through its paces, and see for 
yourself. 
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KODAK AUTOMATIC 
35mm CAMERA 


* Fully automatic electric-eye sets the lens! 
* F/2.8 to {/32... ASA 10 to 160 
* Makes every day picture-perfect 


There's a new kind of picture-pleasure waiting for you—ia this 
new automatic aim-and-shoot camera. 

Wherever you are... whatever the subject . . . your Kodak 
Automatic 35 Camera reads the light and governs the lens 
automatically. 

This camera brings you a new kind of picture-taking 
freedom. Freedom from even having to think about exposure. 
Freedom for important things—the pose, the lighting—be- 
cause the camera handles the mechanical chores. Freedom of 
action—to move from sun to shade, from indoors to lighted 
interiors—without touching the lens. 

It’s all yours with this all-new, dependable, capable, ver- 
satile 35. At your Kodak dealer's right now—$84.50, 





DETAILS * Kodak Automatic 35 Camera: Film: No. 135, 20- or 36-exposure magazines * Lens: Kodak Ektanar 44mm //2.8 
with rare-element glass, Lumenized ¢ Exposure Control: Fully automatic photoelectric for daylight; manual for flash; **Manual” 
and “low light” signals in finder ¢ Shutter: Kodak Synchro 80, automatic cocking; 1/40 and 1/80 sec.; flash synch for M2, MS, 
M25, 5 and 25 bulbs, and electronic ¢ Focusing 24 ft. to “Inf”; zone settings for Groups, Scenes, Close-Ups ¢ Film Operation: 
Fast single-stroke advance; automatic windoff « Photo Aids include field case, Series 5 filters, close-up lenses, flasholders. 


AUTOMATIC BROWNIE! 


New Brownie Starmatic Camera...fully automatic electric-eye 


exposure control sets the lens...for only $34.50! 











Here’s the first automatic Brownie Cam- ture-perfect exposure every time!, 
era...complete with fully automatic The Brownie Starmatic Camera is 
electric-eye control for all popular 127 complete with manual override for flash 
films, black-and-white and color . . . com- shots... direct Kodalite flash fittings . . . 
plete with sharp, color-corrected 3-ele- synch for popular midget bulbs . . . auto- 
ment //8 lens . . . for only $34.50! matic “manual” and low-light signals . . . 
Wherever you are . . . from dawn to automatic double-exposure prevention 
sunset .. . in sun or shade. . . all you . . . SMart, compact styling . . . even a 
need do is pick your subject, aim, and neckstrap! 
shoot. The electric eye measures the light 
and centrols the lens opening—for pic- And the price for all—only $34.50! 








See the new Automatic Age products from Kodak today. Ask your dealer to show you the fabulous 
Kodak Cavalcade Projectors ...the Kodak Automatic 35, first precision 35mm camera with fully 
automatic electric-eye control... and the amazing Brownie Starmatic, with automatic electric-eye at 
only $34.50! 


Prices are list and are subject to change without notice. 
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The sun rising 85% eclipsed by the moon over the Continental Divide at Butte, Montana, on July 9, 
1945. Camera fans can film a similar spectacle, followed by total eclipse a few minutes later, from 
eastern Massachusetts on October 2 this year. (Photo by author.) 
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©General Drafting Co. Inc., map courtesy Esso. 


Although the path of sunrise eclipse on October 2 includes al! of Boston to the south, and Nashua, New Hampshire, to the north, the brief 
duration of totality shortens the farther away an observer is from the center line shown on this map. Maximum eclipse on the United States 
mainland is at Salem, where the sun's disk will be blotted out for 55 seconds, commencing at 6:50 A.M., Eastern Daylight Saving Time. 


Filming The Solar Eclipse 


by Peter A. Leavens 


A total eclipse will darken the sunrise in eastern 
Massachusetts on October 2, providing a phenomenal 
horizon spectacle for visual enjoyment and photog- 
raphy. Fast moving changes as the moon’s shadow 
descends and starts heading out across the Atlantic 
Ocean are going to require electric eye exposure con- 
trol; here indeed is a major astronomical show for 
the new era of camera automation. 

Light meters should be pointed right at the sun 
until totality has ended. The photocells will direct a 
realistic portrayal of dazzling early partial stages, 
although if the air is crystal clear, neutral density fil- 
ters could be added for a few bright moments. Equip- 
ment buffs with mechanically coupled apertures will 
have it easier than those who must match indicating 
needles manually, or hustle to set the diaphragm from 
separately taken readings. It is advisable to stick with 
a selected, rapid shutter speed until the quick switch 
to something much slower (not exceeding one second 
because of the earth’s rotation) for what may be seen 
of the solar corona during total eclipse. 

The best pictures will be scenic, recording the event 
as watched over attractive land or seascapes. This in 
turn enables using telephoto lenses of standard focal 
lengths rather than the much greater magnification 
which would be needed for adequate sized images of 
the sun alone. While the eclipse path covers all of 
Boston to the south, and Nashua, New Hampshire, 
to the north, the brief duration of totality shortens 
the farther away an observer is from the center line. 
Optimum viewing on the United States mainland is 


at Salem, Mass., where the sun’s dise will be blotted 
out for 55 seconds, commencing at 6:50 A.M., Eastern 
Daylight Saving Time, only ten minutes after the 
crescent sunrise in an extraordinary dawn. 

Color film is definitely suggested to reproduce all 
of the unusual sky hues; probably index 32—Koda- 
color, Ektachrome, Anscochrome regular, will yield 
the best average. However, unless misty conditions 
dim totality, the more moderate rating of Kodachrome 
and Ansco Moviechrome might be advantageous for 
movie makers restricted of course by the desirability 
of shooting at normal operating speeds. High Speed 
Ektachrome and similar super emulsions are really 
not called for, since considerable illumination spreads 
in around the slender lunar umbra cone. 

Still pictures of better contrast between sun and 
horizon than are obtainable in single shots can be 
achieved by the following technique, which will ap- 
peal also to observers in northeastern states outside 
the total track who nevertheless wish to make photo- 
graphs of the partly eclipsed sun rising. With the 
camera firmly aimed and locked in position, a horizon 
silhouette is underexposed by one stop just before 
sunrise. Next, about five or six minutes after it comes 
up, the sun is snapped on the same film, slightly over- 
exposed. The tenuous total phase is better on a differ- 
ent negative, to avoid washing out of detail by any 
prior sky image, and inasmch as longer exposures then 
will reveal the foregrounds anyway. 

Testing verifies that telephoto accessories up to the 
6-inch on 16mm motion picture cameras, and any 








Rapidly changing events as the eclipse nears totality will command 
use of electric eye cameras like this 16 mm Bell & Howell 240-EE 


for exposure control. 


smaller equivalent for 8mm, will include the totally 
eclipsed sun and reflecting ocean off Salem in the 
field of view. A stunning film section is possible with 
one of the popular variable focus, “zoom” lenses. 





Starting the run perhaps ten or fifteen seconds before 
totality at the shortest focal length, a slow sweep to 
full enlargement is made when total eclipse begins. 
Regardless of glare at first, the diaphragm should be 
kept wide open throughout the scene, to capture the 
natural impact of terrestrial nightfall. Camera sight- 
ing is fixed immediately in advance by centering the 
sun in the lens finder at longest focus position, and 
securing the tripod. 

Outside the zone of total eclipse, the magnitude 
reaches 97% at Portland, Maine, and the sun rises 93% 
hidden at New York, 82% at Philadelphia, 69% at Wash- 
ington, 64% at Richmond, Virginia, 53% at Raleigh, 41% 
at Cleveland, 35% at Columbia, South Carolina, and 
just 14% at Atlanta. Series pictures on a single negative 
of the waning phases should be exposed exactly every 
five minutes. For elapsed-time movies, the shutter is 
tripped precisely each second over a six-minute take. 
The basic exposure for the sun on Verichrome Pan film 
between two hours after sunrise, and equally before 
sunset, is 1/125th second, at £/32, employing a Kodak 
number 4.0 neutral density filter. This will have to be 
increased with the sun at low altitude to an under- 
standably unpredictable degree contingent upon what 
ever local weather prevails. 

The next total solar eclipse in America will be on 
July 20, 1963, also in New England! But space age 
camera fans going abroad can get a beauty, with 
totality lasting 2% minutes, that traverses southern 
Europe on February 15, 1961. 


Something Old, Something New— 
(Maybe new to you, but old to PSA) 


My, what a hooraw as so many climb on the band- 
wagon waving color prints! You'd think nobody, but 
nobody, ever saw or made one. And all the time there 
has been listed on the Services Page, way back, “Color 
Print Competition.” Which proves again that PSA is 
up and coming and in tune with the times. 

You couldn’t expect a print maker to acknowledge 
this fact, but there were colored photographs before 
there were prints! Doubt that? Look at any good col- 
lection of Daguerreotypes and note that quite a few 
have tinted cheeks, lips and blonde (yellow) hair. 
Ambrotypes were given these delicate touches, too. 


And brother! What the colorists didn’t do to those 
chromos the back road peddlers foisted on farm fam- 
ilies around the turn of the century! (And still do.) 

Now we can all agree that as the craft separated 
into professional and amateur categories, especially in 
exhibitions, about 60 years back, the amateurs became 
more arty and less commercial, and started to frown 
on the application of pigment to their paper prints, 
though they did continue to apply color to their beau- 
tiful lantern slides. That died away, though, when en- 
largers and enlarging paper improved along with the 
spread of electricity into homes. The pros continued 





to hand-tint in water and oils because their customers 
demanded it and cared nothing about the standerds of 
pure photography which the amateur was promoting. 

Experimenters were trying to bridge the gap be- 
tween colorful, natural scenes and photographic dis- 
tortions of color which resulted in drab colorless pho- 
tographs in shades of gray. That started about 1860. 
Each discovery was hampered by economic or me- 
chanical factors, primarily complexities and involved 
processes, plus need for strict controls and a high de- 
gree of accuracy which only the perfectionist would 
bother with. 

We had Autochromes from Lumiere, and Agfacolor 
for projection. We had a thousand print processes 
whose names are lost, Finlay and Dufay and Ives being 
prominent. The projection processes were terribly slow, 
often requiring exposures of a full minute in bright 
sunlight, but the processing was simple, four trays and 
ten minutes time. 

The print processes required separation negatives, 
one for each of the primaries, with problems of shrink- 
age, color balance and register to harass the darkroom 
worker. The required accuracy and fussing discour- 
aged many amateurs. 


There were plenty who were not discouraged, and 
with simplified processes like Wash-Off Relief, Dye 
Transfer and Flexichrome some became prolific print 
makers. Joe Kennedy, currently CD Chairman, earned 
a three-star rating in color prints in the regular salons. 


Then came the color negative processes! (The plural 


is correct though we have but one in the U. S. There 
are several more available in Europe.) Thoroughly 
tested and de-bugged by twenty years of maker proc- 
essing, Type C materials were unveiled at our Denver 
convention and the rush was on. (Type R also, which 
like Printon suffers from the lack of controls inherent 
in reversal processes. ) 

Black and white print makers discovered that here 
was a method of making realistic color prints using 
their precious b&w equipment with the addition of a 
new safelight, a few filters, the new paper and new 
chemicals. Color slide makers were stumped for awhile 
but many have acquired darkrooms and equipment 
and mastered negative-positive color and some have 
even gotten their fingers so wet they have started 
making b&w prints from their color negatives! 

They've made another discovery, too. Some even 
think it is new. They have found out that PSA has 
had for years a color print contest for individuals. It 
has been running along quietly with three competi- 
tions a year. Not just for prints from color negatives, 
but for prints made by any color process so long as 
the work on the print is by the entrant. 

Before Type C (now more correctly, and hereafter, 
called Ektacolor) these contests were open to Dye 
Transfer, Wash-Off Relief, Printon, Flexichrome, hand- 
colored b&w and what have you. Ektacolor and Type 
R prints were simply added to the rest but in less than 
three year after the Denver convention clubs are hold- 
ing their own color print competitions and the bulk 
of the prints entered in CD’s contest are Ektacolors. 


In passing we might note that.CD has also had Color 
Print Circuits and Color Print Sets for a long time 
and PD has just added color prints to the Salon Work- 
shop. ° 

Under the able direction of Virginia Goldberg, the 
Color Print Contest is open to all. Rules and entry 
forms for the new season are now being distributed 
to all CD members. Members of other Divisions may 
write her for copies at the address given on the Ser- 
vices Page. The rules are quite normal. There are only 
two important restrictions: 1. Prints which have been 
accepted in internationals, or which have previously 
won awards or honors in the contest may not be en- 
tered. 2. The print must be the work of the entrant 
and the original, whether it be a color negative or a 
reversal slide (Kodachrome) must have been exposed 
by the entrant. Commercial processing of the original 
negative or slide is permitted, but not the print. There 
is an entry fee of $1.00 for members of the Color 
Division. For non-members of the Division the fee 
is $3.00. Return postage is required with each entry. 

Having watched judgings of these contests, here are 
a few tips. The prints fall into several groups. There 
are a few prints in which faulty processing has spoiled 
the result. This includes large or small spots, overall 
color casts and faulty exposures. Causes of these are 
all covered by the processing instruction sheets. Mostly 
it is due to sloppy work and failure to observe good 
darkroom practices which should be followed in black 
and white. Where b&w printers can get away with 
murder, the color printer must use a thermometer and 
clock and be chemically clean. A difference of five de- 
grees in solution temperatures, particularly in the color 
developer can unbalance the three emulsions and give 
a color cast which spoils the print. (These criticisms 
apply to all processes.) In the hand-colored processes 
a parallel fault is in not rubbing down oils and picking 
out those highlight points which give a print sparkle, 
failing to clean up the edges, etc. 

At this stage most of the prints are technically good. 
Some print makers backslide after the first time and 
let their b&w darkroom habits over-ride the neatness 
required in color work. But they soon learn and maybe 
they'll even carry their good habits into their b&w 
work! 

Unfortunately, many of the color prints are techni- 
cally excellent photographs, but still not pictures. They 
are good snapshots or record shots, good prints, but 
they won't stand up in a judging where composition, 
interest and general pictorial or exhibition quality is 
important. Others are good pictures, but spoiled by 
sloppy processing. Both categories should be entered 
first in the print circuits for criticism and suggestion, 
unless the maker quickly learns good darkroom habits. 
And perhaps learns something of color balance and 
color harmony. 

There are usually enough good color prints in each 
contest to give the judges some hard work in picking 
the best. Medals and ribbons are awarded, one silver 
medal for first place, regardless of process, ribbons for 
the second, third and fourth and honorable mentions. 
While the competition is stiff, it's fun, so hop on.—db. 








THE CHIEF HARANGUES HIS BRAVES once won a third in PSA Picture of the Month along with an enthusiastic critique which 
nevertheless prophesied failure—correctly. It was too subtle, both in composition and humor for the juries. Toned to look like sand 
instead of snow, it had one jury group in a fluster. What price imagination! 


The Place Of Techniques: An Appraisal 


By Edward W. Hutchinson, APSA, ARPS 
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When strangers, or causal acquaintances, meet to 
pass the time of day, they are liable to chat about 
the weather. It is a “safe” topic of which everyone 
is aware and in which almost anyone can keep his 
end up. 

When men who work in the same field of activity 
meet casually, the conversation is likely to be “shop 
talk"—talk mainly about techniques. This is almost as 
safe as the weather. It is when men get onto aims, 
philosophies, beliefs and so on that conversation, and 
feelings, may develop some heat. But the risk is 
worthwhile. It is a distressing and a shaming com- 
mentary on our present culture that so often our con- 
versations remain uninspiredly on techniques and that 
it is exceptional for anyone to venture into the areas 
of the “whys” rather than the “hows.” For techniques 
are merely means to ends and ends must surely be 
more important. 

To deny the value of much shop talk would be 
foolish and improper. We live in an age when sci- 
ences, the medical fields and numerous technologies 





are in a ferment of discovery and growth in which 
techniques play a tremendous part. Most persons, feel- 
ing able to understand and discuss such things, have 
attached an importance to techniques out of all pro- 
portion to the realities. An easy out is provided for 
the ancient human reluctance to face the more basic 
and difficult problems of existence. 

And so, although there is justification for consider- 
able attention to techniques, especially in some fields, 
by and large the preoccupation is excessive. This 
would seem true in the field of photography. 

Although this over-emphasis on technical values is 
very obvious, few seem to have fully perceived how 
sterilizing an effect this has on the creative spirit of 
photographers. When exhibition juries, contest judges 
and all those who are supposed to be critics (evalu- 
ators) remain to such an extent as today bound to 
an interest in techniques, then photography as art 
is in poor shape. 

In any serious cultural activity or process a tech- 
nique is a method of producing the result and the 


DEEP IN WINTER has won awards, traveled in PSA TOPS Ill, been reproduced and generally gained easy admiration. Yet one might 
question its artistic value—is it more than a lovely scene captured with excellent technique? Perhaps it just passes because it is 
unusually stimulating visually? 
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effects aimed for. Techniques may well be matter ot 
interest to fellow practitioners; they should not con- 
cern—surely never be forced on—the general public, 
whose interest in and appreciation of the end results 
are what is desired. The public place for techniques 
is in the books, lectures and so on provided by the 
better practitioners for those who want to learn from 
them. 

Technical interests have, therefore, absolutely no 
place in the exhibitions intended, at least in ideal 
theory, to present final results. Nevertheless, today 
technique as virtuosity is being paraded right and 
left, high and low and a phenominally large percen- 
tage of the pictorial photography exhibited is merely 
a parade of technical know-how. Couple technical 
mastery (not even that!) with a reasonably attractive 
subject and you are a success. But are you an artist 
—or even a truly good photographer? 

Now that the question is presented it is proper to 
look for a logical answer. 

If it is agreed that technique is part of the process 
of creation and not, strictly, part of the end product— 
however much its actual effects are—then the mere 
appearance of technical virtuosity should never be 
enough to permit the exhibition of a photographer's 
work to the general public. Or, in other words, if 
all that a photograph has to show is the mastery of 
this or that technique by its maker, it is no more 
than an exercise in technique and not of artistic im- 
portance. 

Perhaps it may also be agreed that although a sub- 
ject may be pleasant, attractive, even beautiful, yet 
if it is trite, over-familiar, presents no challenge or 
fresh interest or originality, then it does not rank as 
art. One might add that if it is vulgar or puerile, even 
if presented as so-called humor, the above. statement 
is even truer. Logically, therefore, a photograph no 
matter how technically excellent, which presents sub- 
ject matter of little or no artistic value, is not for gen- 
eral public showing. This is true of other types of 
photograph besides those meant to be pictorial. 

Photographers claim—with justification—that their 
craft may rank, if not as a fine art, as a popular art. 
In this country it has gained wide interest and esteem. 
Its reputation for real worth cannot be enhanced by 
almost half of the work being accepted by juries for 
presentation in the international and other exhibitions. 
For this much of the works shown consists of precisely 
this combination of technical excellence but artisti- 
cally uninteresting subject matter—or more strictly, 
visual content. 

As this author has often remarked, the trouble is 
that very few of the judges for our innumerable con- 
tests and exhibitions know enough about art. There 
has seemed to be no solution to this problem. It will, 
indeed, take many years for the situation noticeably 
to improve. Judges are for the great part camera club 
members who have risen through the ranks. Some 
began with good taste and a partly developed “seeing 
eye”; others had to build on bare potentialities. They 
learned from club VIPs who, in years past, had. been 
trained in the same way. There are some judges who 
are professional photographers. They are apt to differ 





from their amateur friends in (a) having begun with 
a more constant and concentrated urge to take photo- 
graphs and (b) having received a training at a school 
of photography. 

The schooling of a professional aims at teaching 
him how to make goige 28.7% which will bring in 


monev: as portraits or advertising and all the other 
various types of commercial work. Some attention is 
paid to composition and esthetic matters, for these do 
help to sell. In passing we may note that truly imag- 
inative and exciting results are constantly being pro- 
duced by fashion and advertising photographers. Real 
training in art is, however, rarely offered. There are 
a few schools where professionals and amateurs may 
find some worthwhile teaching about art. The sum 
total of true art training offered to photographers is 
meager. Contrariwise, in any serious school of art he 
may choose, an aspiring painter receives a thorough 
grounding in the values and history of art—not merely 
in addition to, but as an integral part of, the essential 
training in the various techniques. The knowledge 
of techniques goes hand in hand with understanding 
of the ends to be achieved. 

It might amaze those who see in the controversial 
art of today only nihilism and perversity were they to 
become aware of how thoroughly familiar these con- 
temporary painters are with the great artists of the 
past and their many styles, techniques and aims— 
cavemen, Assyrians, Chinese, French Primitives, Ital- 
ian Baroque, post-impressionists, to name only a few 
of a multitude. 

Lefus note also that students in today’s art schools 
are offered a course in photography. This includes 
darkroom work and advanced techniques such as 
solarization, photograms, etc. The emphasis is always 
on the exercise of imagination and originality of vision. 
Some of the work seen by this writer from the Yale 
School of Design and the summer school in Norfolk, 
Connecticut, has been refreshing and thought pro- 
voking. 

One suggestion, therefore, for bringing fresh artistic 
life into photographic circles is to ask some of these 
thoroughly trained modernists to speak to camera 
clubs and in schools of photography. Photographers 
do frequently ask painters to address them, but the 
individuals chosen usually represent the easily under- 
stood and popular naturalistic school. In fact they 
are too often commercial artists who also paint at- 
tractive scenes (with more or less photographic real- 
ism) in their spare time. Many use photographs for 
their work. The friendly rapport is ready-made. This 
is good, of course, but not sufficient. 

Modernists can be found in many communities, 
certainly in the larger cities. They might welcome 
an opportunity to explain the aims of modern art, to 
define their own aims in relation to this art and then 
to tell what they think about photographs—in par- 
ticular the prints and slides shown to them by their 
audiences. 

Stimulating experiences are prophesiable for any 
group of photographers who may choose to seek the 
help of these eager, impatient, searching and extreme- 
ly sensitive minds. 








Essay or Not? 


By C. F. Luce, Jr, APSA 


Among the remarks attributed to the late Benjamin 
Disraeli is a short succinct sentence, “I hate defini- 
tions.” Against this we can set the better known and 
frequently quoted, “If you would argue with me first 
define your terms.” 

My subject is “The Photographic Essay.” It was sug- 
gested because the Journal published a series of photo- 
graphs I had set to the words of Lincoln’s “Gettysburg 
Address.” Now the cold, hard fact is that I do not 
consider this a photographic essay. This is in no sense 
unfriendly criticism. It’s a lot of fun to do such a se- 
ries. Many of us (but none as well as the Reverend 
Bielenberg) have taken the words of “America the 
Beautiful” as an inspiration. (It was only after a five 
vear lag, that I was able to get beyond the first stanza 
thanks to a drive south out of Birmingham and a for- 
tunate shot of the lime works at Alabaster, Ala.) It's 
almost like writing the music to someone else’s words. 
Maybe we could call this “Pictorial Orchestration.” 

A man could spend a lifetime doing justice to Gray's 
Elegy. Some staunch New Englander (“Yankee” is a 
dirty word ‘round these heah parts) could try his luck 
on “The breaking waves dashed high, on a stern and 
rockbound coast, And the woods against a stormy sky 
their giant branches tossed.” etc. Try your own favorite 
poem or story. Youll be amazed at how hard it is to 
fit pictures to even the simplest words but, once it’s 
done, you'll feel amply rewarded. Just don’t call it 
an “Essay,” that’s all. 

The second variety of series photography follows a 
process, occupation, journey, game or anything involv- 
ing different successive actions, locations or accessories. 
In other words it’s narrative. You're not following some- 
thing already written, you’re on your own so you'd 
better sit down and write your own outline or scenario 
before you take the first picture. This should be based 
on a good working knowledge of the subject and what 
you are trying to tell. Without it you will rush around 
aimlessly taking too much of this and none of that like 
& man in a supermarket who has lost his wife’s list. 

Many years ago I did a series on the harvesting of 
broadleaf tobacco in the Connecticut Valley. It was 
not an unqualified success for reasons I will give later 
but a list of my pictures as finally arranged could serve 
for almost any similar job. No. 1. was a general view 
of a tobacco field at its full growth with empty barns 
in the background; 2. a closeup of a single plant; 3. 
men chopping the stalks ( broadleaf is harvested on the 
stalk, shadegrown by single leaves ); 4. women arrang- 
ing the cut stalks and handing them to a man who 
impaled the thick end of the stalk on a wood lath; 
5. a closeup of the man as he thrust the stalk on the 
lath end; 6. loading the full laths on a horse drawn 


“riggin’;” 7. driver and load entering the barn; 8. plac- 
ing the lath ends on parallel beams, starting high in 
the barn; 9. the full barn with plants hung up to dry 
and cure. 

When you've finished your scenario get a bright red 
pencil and write the following sign to paste on the 
back of your camera case—“No matter how pictorial 
it is, if it doesn’t help the story LEAVE IT OUT. 
No matter how unpictorial it is, if it helps the story 
TAKE IT.” 

Too many of us have trained ourselves to disregard 
anything that won't make a Picture. Now we must 
think of the overall effect of the group. (This doesn’t 
apply to “orchestration” where each print should be as 
pictorial as possible.) This is narrative. Remember as 
kids how we hated the long winded descriptions in 
the books of James Fenimore Cooper? Keep the story 
moving. 

Why wasn’t my tobacco series a success? I had 
hoped the Commissioner of Agriculture would buy it 
for a State pamphlet. Unfortunately I chose the worst 
crop in ten years and he just didn’t want to pass 
around pictures of such scrawny tobacco. There's a 
lesson in that, too. Pictures are judged by what they 
say as well as by the way they say it. 

Having described two activities I don’t consider true 
essays it's about time to get down to the real McCoy. 
Webster defines an essay as “A literary composition, 
analytical or interpretative, dealing with a subject from 
a more or less limited or personal standpoint.” “Ana- 
lytical or interpretative,” not narrative. “Personal stand- 
point,” my thoughts, individual, original. Not my pic- 
tures to another’s words. 

A few years ago the Atlanta Historical Society of- 
fered prizes for the best set of not less than four photo- 
graphs on the subject—“Atlanta Architecture.” My 
grandfather having been born in Scotland I decided 
to submit the minimum, also, thought being less ex- 
pensive than 16 x 20 paper I expended a lot of the 
cheaper ingredient before starting on the other. From 
this came the conclusion that architecture was made 
for man, not man for architecture. That man is gen- 
erally engaged in four primary activities, work, play, 
worship and rest. So there were my four subjects. 

For “Work” I showed a.gotton oil mill, typical of 
the South, symbolic of industry. For “Play” the club 
house and part of the links of a public golf course 
named after Atlanta’s own Bobby Jones. For “Wor- 
ship” I had the choice of many churches. For “Rest” 
a home, more beautiful than typical but it made quite 
a picture. 

In contrast to the tobacco this paid off with first 
prize. It won over several fine submissions showing the 
city hall and most of the points of interest. Later a 
member of the committee told me my set was chosen 
because it told a complete, coherent story and the 
others seemed haphazard, scattered, unrelated. 

Here, reduced to its simplest terms was a photo- 
graphic essay, “Analytical or interpretative, from a 
limited or personal standpoint.” Leaving out the ideas 


(Overleaf, an essay, text ends on page 48) 
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For you who need words with your pictures I give 
you these—1. “I cover the waterfront.” 2. Which tells 
of yesterday—3.—And Tomorrow. 4. Big men and small 
boats. 5. Men made small by the ships they serve. 
6. Bright morning. 7. The last faint glow before the 
dark. 8. North. 9.—And South. 10. The safety of placid 
waters. 11. Triumph of the wind. 12. Squalls overcome. 
13. The fascinating activity of teeming young life. 
14. The tranquil pathos of death. 15. And around it all, 
never changing, ever changing, the Sea. 














































Play On The Beach 


By Erma R. Dewitt 


Summertime is beachtime. The time that photog- 
raphers make their annual pilgrimage to the cherished 
spot loaded with cameras and all sorts of parapher- 
nalia hoping to come home with a prize winning print 
or a perfect color shot. After beach combing for dozens 
of miles looking for driftwood, sea-shells, virgin sand 
or a whimsical clump of beach-grass, the photographer 
moans, “What's the use? There’s nothing here. Even 
the sky is dull and cloudless. Not a puff of a white 
cloud to be seen or a wave in the ocean larger than 
one in any old duck pond.” While the spouse sits sun- 
ning herself and watching the small waves run up and 
up on the sand, then back again, the photographer 
wonders why he ever came to the beach with a camera. 

Sometimes it takes a little planning to come home 
from the sea-shore with pictures. Especially if you 
like people. And I like people. Maybe the pictures are 
not prize winning but it’s lots of fun to see what you 
can do with people. 

Each vear I go to the sea-shore prepared with cos- 
tumes of all kinds. With a little imagination, some of 
them are used more than once. My paraphernalia 
usually includes a funny hat, an ancient bathing suit 
from a rummage sale (10¢), umbrella, beach coat, 
baskets, vards of chiffon and most anything that will 
dress a gal up for a picture. And the gal isn't always 
young. Quite the opposite. I plan primarily for color 
shots; reds, yellows, whites and blues. These colors are 
equally good for black and white pictures. The reds 
will photograph dark, the yellows light and what's 
better than white photographed against a dark sky? 
Using a filter, of course. Working with people is fun. 
Creating your own pictures is rewarding. And there 
will not be a dull moment on the beach if you plan 
ahead of time. 




















Here are some pictures that I've made at the sea- All the pictures were taken with a Rolleiflex camera 
shore. The gals in one garb or another were planned and G filter. Usually I use one of the slower rated films. 
pictures. Fisherman’s net was the result of beach- There is sufficient light for any film at the shore. A re- 
combing, a fascinating pass-time whether rewarded flector is helpful for a fill-in light. These pictures were 


with pictures or not. Some scenes just happen. planned for fun. Years from now they will be funny. 








You Too Can Be A Naturalist 


By Warren H. Savary, FPSA 


You will not be taking any formal courses in zoology, 
botany, and such, nothing will be required, and you 
will not get an academic degree when you have fin- 
ished, in fact you probably never will finish. It is not 
likely that you will ever get to be an Audubon or a 
John Burroughs, but if you do develop an interest in 
the wonders of nature and a curiosity regarding the 
how, and the why, of what you notice, you are on the 
way to becoming a naturalist of a sort. 

Perhaps when you think of nature the birds, flowers, 
animals, and other living things are what comes to 
your mind. Nature is much more than just wild life 
however, and when you get a chance take a look at a 
recent book by Andreas Feininger called “The Anat- 
omy of Nature”. It is mostly a book of pictures but it 
will broaden your thinking. 

You will need to consult reference books at times 
but your personal observations will impress you much 
more than what you read. We who are trying to make 
pictures of nature subjects soon find out that the more 
interest taken in those common things about us every- 
where, the more and better picture opportunities we 
discover, also the more you know about the subjects 
photographed, the surer you are to capture the sig- 
nificant things about them in your pictures. You are 
sure to increase your own knowledge as you study the 
movements and habits of your subject matter, and it 
is possible that you may make an observation of some 
detail of scientific interest. 

Set up a feeding station in your back yard for the 
birds. Keep a continuous supply of feed in it, so the 
birds get to know that they will find a meal there 
regardless of the weather. Soon you will have a whole 
lot of new friends, and before long you will begin to 
recognize them as individuals. Get a copy of a good 
bird guide and learn how to use it so you can tell who 
your feathered visitors are. Even though you just watch 
the show, you want to know the names of your new 
friends, and if you make pictures of them you must 
be able to put a name to your subjects. 

Your pictures once in a while will disclose details 
which you do not see as the birds flit about. One of 
my pictures of the mature male white throated sparrow 
clearly brought out the beautiful yellow spot near the 
eye of the bird. Experienced bird watchers in our 


nature club had never noticed that particular feature 
until the picture was shown. An underexposed shot of 
the slate colored junco distinctly shows that it’s legs 
are pink, a fact not mentioned in our bird books, al- 
though it is very slightly indicated in the colored illus- 
trations of the bird. 

After you have gotten acquainted with the winter 
birds you will want to put up some nesting boxes so 
you will have birds with you in the summer time too. 
Find out the locations which the different birds like 
for their nests, the size of the box preferred and of 
the entrance hole. These will probably turn out to be 
of different species from your winter visitors. 

Perhaps one of the easiest to induce to nest with 
you will be the wren. Wrens are wonderful to have 
around and will provide much entertainment from the 
time of the selection of the nesting place till the babies 
leave. Madame and her husband will look over pros- 
pective nesting places, discussing their merits and their 
faults, sometimes even changing their minds after hav- 
ing started to build, with a continual chattering and 
scolding going on all of the time. They are very social 
with humans and I remember seeing the nest of a 
house wren in one of a pair of rubbers kept on an 
elevated beam in a well house for use when their 
owner was working in the nearby garden. The rubber 
with the nest in it could be picked up, displayed to 
interested visitors and then replaced with mother wren 
scolding near at hand all the while. 

One spring we had a little nesting box which I con- 
cluded had been unoccupied and along towards the 
end of the breeding season, when I took it down with 
the idea of cleaning it out and was holding it in my 
hand, a pair of chickadees came within a few feet of 
me. Much to my surprise I found that they had young 
in the house. Their arrival and departure had been 
so stealthy that we had not even noticed that they 
were using the house. Birds always approach their 
nest very cautiously to avoid revealing its location. 

We were much pleased one year to have a pair of 
crested flycatchers use one of our nesting boxes. They 
are rather noisy birds and entertained us with their 
comings and goings for a considerable period. They 
are reported to always use a piece of the skin cast off 
by a snake, which they incorporate in the nest when 
































it is built. When their house was cleaned out, sure 
enough, I found a number of small pieces which def- 
initely were snake skin. Dr. Allen, of Cornell Univer- 
sity, told me that crested flycatchers have modernized 
their methods and that they recently have been found 
to use scraps of cellophane for whatever purpose the 
snake skin serves. To improve the photographic possi- 
bilities I fastened a small dead branch on the pole 
supporting the house which they selected. They liked 
this perch and lit upon it almost every time that they 
came to the nest. I had a blind set up and made pic- 
tures of them for a period of about three weeks. When 
their young were well grown almost the only food 
which the parents brought were dragon flies. In choos- 
ing the nesting site they realized that a small pond near 
by would be a fine place to find insects for the babies. 
[ had been watching those dragon flies too, as I had 
in mind making pictures of them. At the end of the 
flycatcher’s stay dragon flies were very scarce around 
there. 

Just this last spring I spent much time making pic- 
tures of a pair of yellow shafted flickers, at a very 
convenient nesting hole near our house at Wareham. 
At first as they came to feed the young I could not 
understand why I could see nothing in their bills. 
Then it occurred to me that they regurgitate. They not 
only had to catch the grubs and insects but they also 
had to partially digest it before it could be given to 
their babies. This was clearly evident later when the 
youngsters were large enough to stick their heads out 
of the hole, and the energetic pumping of the food 
down the gullets of the young was visible. Seeing the 
operation has impressed the fact on my mind far better 
than reading of it in a book had done. 

Birds are especially interesting to me but they are 
not the only abundant creatures from which much 
can be learned. Do not overlook the spiders. It is 
unfortunate that almost everyone looks upon spiders 
as revolting pests, when as a matter of fact they are 
good friends of ours. While spiders are everywhere in 
great numbers, even sharing our homes with us, I 
have never heard of a campaign against them having 
been suggested. We are constantly fighting insects of 
one kind and another and the spiders are our unap- 
preciated allies in the battle. 

Spiders do not become very affectionate pets but it 
is very easy to care for one in captivity, as they can 
go a long time without food and require but little at- 
tention. The first one we had was kept in a glass 
tumbler with a wad of cotton stuffed in the top, as 
suggested in “How to Know the Spiders” by Dr. and 
Mrs. B. J. Kaston. They had promised us a black widow 
for photographic purposes and we were training our- 
selves in the care and feeding of such creatures. We 
called our first pet spider “Imogene”, and experimented 
with her by dropping all kinds of small insects into 
her tumbler to see the result. One evening we had 
guests who on leaving, pointed to a small dragon fly 
like insect on the screen door saying, “That is some- 
thing for Imogene”. The strange insect was put in with 
her and we went to bed. In the morning on arising | 
looked in Imogene’s glass but she was not there. The 





Nature photography offers many challenges. Simple equipment will 
do, but in cases like bird photography, either a telephoto lens or 
considerable skill in working close to tiny nests is needed. The 


rewards are high, though, the feeling of discovery of interesting 


species of mastering techniques which bring success. 


strange insect had a contented expression however. 
It seemed that it was a mature ant lion and that they 
prey on spiders, and another interesting nature fact 
had been demonstrated to us, in a dramatic manner. 

For at least three years now I have been trying to 
get a picture of a female lycosa or wolf spider just 
after her offspring have hatched. She carries them 
about on her back for about a week, which I think 
should make a good picture of an act of nature. The 
first time I had hopes of doing this, one fall there had 
been a large female with her egg sac, which she guards 
very carefully, sitting in the sun every day in a shrub 
near the front door of our house. Each sunny morning 
| watched to see how things were developing until 
the very day that we were leaving to go to the PSA 
convention in Boston. That morning I could see that 
one or two of the babies had hatched out. It was not 
yet the time for the picture, but we could not wait 
anyway, and when we got back she was nowhere to be 
found. 

The next fall I captured a large female in our base- 
ment and kept her just as we had Imogene. We fed 
her houseflies and she soon made an egg sac. I thought 
that this time I would surely have my opportunity. 
Things developed normally as she watched over the 
precious burden, which she carries under her abdomen. 
One day having noticed that the warmth of the late 
autumn sun seemed welcome to the prospective 
mother, we put her in a sunny window. Unfortunately 
she was forgotten and too much heat was generated 
in the tumbler and our wolf spider died. I had read 
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that the mother spider often assists the young to 
emerge from the egg sac, so I, being anxious to help, 
performed a Caesarean operation and about a hun- 
dred and fifty young spiders came out when the sac 
had been opened. My back was not offered them to 
ride around on, so I did not get my picture then either. 
This took place in January and in our climate small 
insects are hard to find at that time of the year. The 
young soon began to eat one another which kept up 
until there were only a few left. Dr. Kaston came to 
the rescue and sent a culture of fruit flies from his 
laboratory, which soon produced enough food to pro- 
vide for the two babies which were all that remained 
by that time. Each of these was put in a separate glass 
and one turned out to be a male and the other a female. 
We kept them for several months and we thought that 
they were mature we gave them a chance to mate, even 
though they were brother and sister. The male was the 
first to succumb but the female lived nearly a year 
longer although she finally died childless, and I am still 
looking for my picture. 

Success sometimes comes, however, and I did make 
a rather nice picture of a spider with different habits 
from the wolf spider. At our home in Plainfield in the 
fall | have found a number of colorful orb weaving 
spiders, which conceal themselves during the daytime 
in a retreat of rolled up leaves above their beautiful 
webs. They can be persuaded to leave their hiding 
place by judicious prodding, in the daytime, when they 
will go to the center of the web, but they curl them- 
selves up into a tight little ball in a most un-photogenic 
position. I discovered that at night they sit in the center 
of the web with their legs extended very nicely, for a 
good portrait. When a small moth gets caught in the 
web, they rush out and wrap it up quickly in a swatch 
of silk. In the process the web is damaged, and con- 
siderable time is spent repairing it. The actual building 
of the web, which has to be done each evening actually 
takes only about an hour. After a number of tries on 
suitable evenings I did make a nice picture of one from 
the underside, which sometimes is the most colorful. 
They hide during the day to keep from getting eaten 
by a bird or other spider eating creature. 

The golden garden spider is rather common and one 
of the most conspicuous of our spiders, being very large 
and spending its time sitting in the center of its big 
web which frequently is found in flower or vegetable 
gardens in August and September. They are not like 
the lycosa, which has sharp eyes and watches its prey 
until the proper moment when it pounces on it. The 
golden garden spider can see very little and for that 
reason can be approached very closely just so long as 
the web or its supports are not disturbed. If a live 
grasshopper is tossed into the web the spider will dash 
out, as the quivering of the web is transmitted to her, 
and quickly roll the victim up in a silken net from 
which it cannot possibly escape. Then later she will 
suck the juices from the grasshopper. It is almost al- 
ways the female spider which is found as she is much 
larger and more noticeable than the male. 

Last summer was a very rainy one at our Wareham 
cottage, and it was a wonderful season for fungi. They 





have appeared everywhere in great numbers. Some of 
our neighbors like to eat mushrooms, and I like to 
photograph them. It was a case of who got there first, 
but my picture making did not hurt the fungus for 
edible purposes. One nice thing about them as sub- 
jects is that they do not fly away, and there is ample 
time for a long exposure. They were in the dirt roads, 
under the trees, on logs of wood in great numbers and 
variety. The wonder is how they remain dormant dur- 
ing dry seasons even though several years may pass 
before they reappear. When a wet season comes then, 
up they come, some even having force enough to raise 
the pine needles, dried leaves, pieces of bark, or al- 
most whatever happens to be on the ground above 
them. 

Needless to say your walks will prove to be far more 
interesting than they have ever been previously, when 
you want to learn about the things which you are 
seeing, and there is always something to see. There 
are sure to be wild flowers or botanical specimens of 
some kind, insects are everywhere, you are liable to 
see turtles near the water and there are land turtles 
too. Even in the midst of the busiest of man’s world 
objects of interest to the nature lover can sometimes 
be found. The only red breasted nuthatch which I can 
ever remember actually finding myself and identifying 
was on an early morning walk taken while at the PSA 
convention in Chicago. There was a small park like 
area not far from the hotel, in which it seemed quite 
at home. 

Mood is important when it comes to making nature 
pictures, as it is with most activities. If you feel hur- 
ried and that your time is not your own, it is almost 
of no use to take your camera with you. You should 
take it along when you are in a relaxed frame of mind 
and you will miss many good pictures if you do not. 
One day I well remember I was about to walk from 
our Wareham cottage to the shore where our boat is 
moored, perhaps a quarter of a mile. It was windy 
and I considered taking the camera but decided against 
it as I was thinking of some wild flowers which I had 
spotted previously, and I knew that the wind would 
make a picture of them impossible. I had not gone far 
on the way, however, when I saw coming up the dirt 
road towards me a big fat woodchuck with a half 
grown one trailing along behind. As they approached 
I stood stock still to see what would happen. The 
young one was pestering it’s mother by trying to nurse 
every few steps. They paid no attention to me and 
came up to within a few feet then turned out of the 
road into the brush climbing up onto a low stump 
nearby giving me a splendid opportunity to make their 
picture if I only had brought my camera. Never have 
I had a chance like that before. 

Once you have become interested in nature matters 
and are thinking about making a little trip many new 
places will beckon. There are wild life refuges all over 
the country, whose managers are delighted to give any 
information about them which you may request as to 
what can be found, how to get there, the accommoda- 
tions available, and they will even tell you how to 
make pictures sometimes. When you get really en- 

















thused you may find yourself going to considerable 
lengths to get some particular spot where some special 
species of bird nests, a scarce mineral can be found, 
or a rare botanical specimen grows. If you go to any 
of the national parks you will find expert naturalists 
who will very patiently and proudly tell you about the 
features of the park in which you are. Many fine nature 
shots can be made in our national parks, and Ever- 
glades National Park was established for the sole pur- 
pose of protecting the wild life there. 

The general interest in nature matters is increasing 
constantly. There are many reasons for this. Many peo- 
ple are interested in the activities of the National and 
various State Audubon Societies and the many other 
similar nature groups. Many people are feeding the 
birds, there are many more bird watchers, and there 
are many bird banders, too. Life Magazine, which 
appeals to the general public, for some time past in 
almost every issue, has something to do with nature 
matters, and a recent issue of Holiday, another mag- 


azine of general interest, devoted an entire issue to 
Natural America. There are many excellent motion 
pictures of nature subjects made now-a-days by ama- 
teurs and professionals, and the Audubon Screen Tour 
Lectures of the National Audubon Society, perhaps 
some of the best of these movies, are growing in pop- 
ularity and are now seen in some two hundred cities 
every winter. One of the most potent forces at work 
today increasing the interest in nature is perhaps, the 
wild life motion pictures produced by Walt Disney. 

As a matter of fact not only does being a better 
naturalist help the nature photographer, but it would 
have made a profound difference in our great country 
today had our forefathers given more attention to the 
inter-relationships of the various natural phenomena, 
such as the erosion caused by wind and water, the 
purity of the streams, the value of the swamps and the 
forests, and the importance of a proper balance be- 
tween the preservation and the exploitation of our 
resources. 


A Basic Course In English For Color Division Members 


By Harold H. Carstens 


Many years ago when cameras were scarcer than 
red points, I requested and received a 35mm camera. 
It accompanied me during most of my Army travels 
and although the results obtained were satisfactory 
enough for snap shot photography, much was to be 
desired in sharpness and clarity. The result was ob- 
vious. I traded the 35mm in as soon as I could for a 
Kodak Medalist, and not too long afterward decided 
that a 4x5 was the ultimate answer. And I still think 
that 4x5 is the ultimate answer for everything in pho- 
tography, even if it is bulkier, more noticeable, and 
more expensive. 

Like most camera fans, I thought my pictures were 
pretty good. It didn’t take John Corrigan long to get 
me into the Teaneck Camera Club. For a year or two 
my black and white prints slowly improved in tech- 
nique. And while the color slides were judged, | 
yawned and chewed the breeze with the other die- 
hards. 

But in time, even this tired. If the camera club had 
to accept color slides for judging, I might as well get 
in on the competition. A Contax was purchased just 
prior to leaving for Chicago. Not only did I bring back 
90% of my black and white film untouched but I also 
had to buy additional color film in the Windy City. I 
was hooked but good. I haven't made a black and 
white print since, although I do have good intentions. 

Of the many camera clubs in the New York metro- 
politan area, the Teaneck Camera Club certainly ranks 
up among the best. Many of its members play a lead- 


ing role in PSA activities. Like most established clubs, 
it still pretends that the pictorialist is the ultimate in 
better photography. I won't argue with that. I wish I 
had the time, talent, and skill to knock out the type 
of prints which many of our TCC members make. Un- 
fortunately, I do not have the time to spend in the 
darkroom with the result that color has become a tre- 
mendous blessing. I shoot a lot of color, much of it 
needed for another hobby. When I can, I shoot the 
more purist type of photography which I have come 
to learn is required for acceptance in salon judging. 

Such knowledge takes time but is of the greatest 
importance because 99% of the camera club judges are 
those old diehard black and white pictorialists. In the 
hope that this article will be read by beginning camera 
club hopefuls, the following definitions can be accepted 
as the true interpretations of the phrases given by the 
judges in pursuit of their trade: 

Well, I only do black and white myself: He hates 
color slides. 

This slide is off color: The photographer has come 
up with a slide distinctively different and pleasing and 
the judge can’t think of any other fault. 

Was this slide taken with flash?: For twenty years 
the judge has been taking pictures and he doesn’t know 
if the slide used flash or not! The slide probably has 
extreme contrast ranges. 

Is the slide in focus?: The projectionist is flirting 
with the cute little blonde at his left. 

This is only a record shot: The judge hates slides. 
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I hope you won't feel offended——: Here's one the 
judge can really go to town on with justification. 

Was this taken with a Leica?: The judge will hold 
it if it was because he is a Leica fan. 

This looks like Nob Hill: It was taken in Hoboken. 

This is original: The club’s 3-star exhibitor has taken 
2 more slides this year of the same girl in the same 
torn paper opening. 

Reshoot this young girl with a bit more back light: 
Photographer can't because the young girl is now mar- 
ried, has four kids, and weighs 35 pounds more. 

I like this: The judge is a snow scene fanatic and 
really likes this one. 

I'll stay out on this: The judge is faced with a cat 
picture and a snow picture. He hates cats and is a 
snow scene fanatic. 

I'll hold this one: The judge had a choice between 
a fire scene, a cat slide, a nude, and an out of focus, 
water running up hill, underexposed beach scene and 
chose the latter. 

The slide is off color: The judge had a rough night 
last night. 

Let's hold this one a little longer!: The slide is of 
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a nude redhead and the judge knows its always a good 
comment for a laugh. 

How many have I got in the hold pile now?: How 
many more of these things do I have to wade through? 

The slide is off color: The photographer used one of 
the other brands of color film and it frightens the judge. 

Wouldn't it look better cropped like this?: The 
judge’s brother-in-law sells slide croppers. 

That's a travel slide, Out!: The judge was at the same 
spot when the weather was lousy so he missed the same 
shot. 

That's a real pretty sunrise: The slide is a sunset. 

You could've moved about ten feet to the right?: No 
you couldn't. There’s an eighty foot cliff in the way. 

That train looks too much like a model railroad: It 
is a model railroad. 

This is a very lovely picture: But the judge has seen 
10,000 just like it and so will throw it out. 

This is just a snap shot: The judge is a portraitist 
and hates pictorial subjects. 

This is nice: The judge recognizes the work of the 
club’s president and is being diplomatic after a good 
dinner. 





Sails In The Sunset 


Ralph M. Carpenter 


From the 23rd Wilmington Salon 
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Composition, Simply 


By Dora S. Nallick* 


John Stuart Mills on the pursuit of truth, “Not the 
violent conflict between parts of the truth, but the quiet 
suppression of half of it, is the formidable evil; there 
is always hope when people are forced to listen to both 
sides; it is when they attend only to one that errors 
harden into prejudices, and truth itself, ceases to have 
the effect of truth, by being exaggerated into false- 
hood.” 

This discussion attempts to focus attention on the 
various parts of the truth which must be considered in 
formulating an answer to the question, What makes a 
good picture? or, How can we judge our own pictures? 

A picture is composed of two parts each of which 
may also be broken down into two parts. The: first is 
the objective part, the craft of picture making; or the 
mastery of the tools of photography which are camera 
technique and composition. 

While it is a foregone conclusion that every good 
picture has these qualities, it does not follow that if a 
picture has flawless technical quality and perfect com- 
position it will be a good picture; it is possible for 
it to be utterly sterile and completely trite. 

The second or subjective part is the heart of the 
picture, the thing that makes it a creative work of art, 
freshness and content. 

Camera technique includes: (1) Proper exposure 
and lighting which avoids flatness, washed-out high- 
lights and plugged shadows. (2) Sharpness, the re- 
production of fine detail and texture or the willful 
blurring for special effects. (3) The accurate rendition 
or willful distortion of perspective through proper 
choice of lens and viewpoint. 

The design elements which should be operative in 
every picture are (1) unity or harmony (2) pleasing 
proportions or spacial relationships (3) balance or sta- 
bility (4) rhythm or related movement (5) emphasis 
or center of interest with dominant and subordinate 
elements. (6) tensions. 

Alfred Eisenstadt has said “What I look for in a 
picture is great simplicity. It should present one idea 
with clarity and should not be a confusion of so many 
elements that the observer cannot tell in a quick glance 
the meaning of the picture.” 


*This article went to the printer with the by-line of Miss Dora M. 
Sorensen. As we went to press we received an urgent letter informing 
us the name was now as above, Such corrections of errors in type are 
billed by the printer as “Author’s Alterations” but we don’t think that fits 
this time! It may be an alteration but surely not an error! Here's to the 
bride, may she turn the emg into a good photographer and a PSAer, 
and may their years be Ppy ones. 


The secret of success in composition lies in unity. 
The best rule is to keep the picture as simple as pos- 
sible. Le Corbusier, a French-Swiss architect, has a 
slogan, “less is more.” 

The less there is in the picture, the easier it will be 
to achieve unity. The impression of unity is achieved 
through the selection and arrangement of consistent 
objects and ideas—those which are harmonious in (1) 
line and shape (2) size, (3) texture, (4) idea and (5) 
color. Harmony avoids anachronisms. Distracting ele- 
ments of subject or design must be avoided or elimi- 
nated. Any repetition of line or form that can be intro- 
duced into the picture will heighten the effect of 
unity; however, too much repetition will result in 
monotony. 

Good proportion avoids monotony and holds inter- 
est through beautiful space relationships that satisfy 
us and give us visual pleasure. The interesting variety 
of good proportion is gained—through avoiding equal- 
ity and its opposite—too great a difference between 
parts. 

The most satisfying relationships seem to be in the 
ratio of 2:3 or 3:5 between the major parts of the pic- 
ture such as sky to land in a landscape. 

When taking a picture, the photographer must watch 
carefully to make sure that each major line in the com- 
position is in good proportional relationship with otuer 
lines. The size and shape of tonal areas must also be 
watched so that the photographer can by a slight 
change of camera position correct uninteresting line or 
area relationships. In cases where the subject doesn’t 
fit the standard frame, cropping can often correct poor 
space and line relationship. 

Every element in the picture area may be assumed 
to have weight in direct proportion to its attraction 
values. These weights should be arranged so that they 
are in equilibrium. This is the same principle as the 
see saw—equal weights will balance when they are 
the same distance from the center, but if unequal 
weights are used the heavier weight must be moved 
toward the center and the light weight moved away 
from center to balance it. The edges of the picture 
increase the attraction value of close objects so care 
must be taken that a small bright spot near the edge 
does not overpower the rest of the picture. 

Balance is either formal or informal, depending 
upon whether it is symetrical or asymmetric, Equal 
weights equally distant from the center are in formal 
balance which is quiet, dignified, and gives a sense 
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of precision. Most objects, however, do not attract 
the same amount of attention and so must be placed 
at different distances from the center resulting in in- 
formal balance which is more subtle than formal 
balance and affords greater opportunity for variety, 
but its success depends upon training the eye to 
recognize a stable composition. 

In pictures, rhythm means an easy, connected path 
along which the eye may travel in any arrangement of 
lines, forms, or colors. Rhythmic movement may be 
achieved in any one of three ways: (1) through the 
repetition of shapes movement is created which car- 
ries the eye from one unit to the next in such a way 
that one is not conscious of separate units but of a 
rhythmic advancement, making it easy for the eye to 
pass along the entire length of the space; (2) through 
a progression of sizes, rapid movement is created; 
(3) through an easily connected or a continuous line 
movement. 

Rhythmic movement is frequently found in nature: 
in the ripples of sand dunes; in the progression of 
sizes in a group of growing plants; in the whorl of 
sea shells; in the curves of driftwood and meandering 
streams. In securing rhythm through repetition, one 
must remember that good proportion is necessary to 
avoid monotony in spacing and that if the intervals are 
too far apart the movement will lack continuity. 

Emphasis is the means by which the eye is carried 
first to the most important thing in a picture and from 
that point to every other detail in order of its im- 
portance. To achieve this result, one must know how 
to subordinate the less important details so they may 
become supporting accents rather than competing 
centers of interest. 

Several ways of creating emphasis are: (1) by the 
placing or grouping of objects; a guide for locating 
the center of interest is that it should be above or 
below the geometrical center and to the left or right 
of it depending upon the direction in which the lines 
of the picture carry the eye, (2) by the use of con- 
trasting color or lighting, for the eye first sees the 
point of greatest value contrast in the picture (3) by 
using decoration, (4) by having sufficient plain back- 
ground space around objects, (5) by contrasting or 
unusual lines, shapes, or sizes. 

Contrast results in tension or dissonance, the op- 
posite of harmony: complete harmony is monotony; 
complete dissonance is anarchy. Between these two 
extremes lies interesting variety which may be con- 
sidered mild tension. Tension is a force that pulls 
apart. Whenever a second object is used to balance 
another, a force is created between the two, or when- 
ever contrasting colors are used, they tend to isolate 
themselves from each other creating tension. 

The degree of tension that is desirable depends 
upon the subject of the picture and the spirit of the 
age. One must employ tension to portray violence. 
Van Gogh knew this when he painted his “Night 
Cafe” which is intended to convey impending violence 
in a “skid-row” establishment. The optimum tension 
in a picture produces a counterpoint contrast, but 
avoids direct opposition. It should build a line of in- 


tensity to give the picture a unique driving force and 
make it swing beautifully. 

A great masterpiece grows out of the interacting 
stimulus of the constant tension between freedom 
and constraint, between emotion and intellect. Above 
all, the over-all form of the picture must be a direct 
natural product of its own material, giving the whole 
a feeling of rightness and completeness which marks 
the work of art. If we may borrow another architects 
slogan, remember Louis Sullivan's “form follows func- 
tion” or Frank Lloyd Wright's extension of this idea 
to “form and function are one.” 

Freshness is a will-of-the-wisp eternally sought after 
by the creative photographer. Bruce Downes said, 
“Let a photographer produce an original picture today 
and thousands will reproduce it tomorrow. A long 
series of imitations is known as a trend, during which 
all the little participants enjoy the illusion of being 
creative. Following trends is as easy as producing 
cliches, which may be defined as sure-fire picture 
ideas grown tired from overwork. Every period has 
its own cliches, and some of a half century ago still 
persist in contemporary salons. Cliches will always be 
with us. It is difficult to be original.” 

The scarcity of the imaginativeness necessary to 
freshness and originality is understandable when one 
realizes that creativity involves rebellion, criticism of 
things as they are, and nonconformity with established 
order. People recoil from such things and tend instead 
to value and reward conformity. Since most of us re- 
gard the attitudes of other people as important, we 
fear ridicule or disapproval, put a lid on the bubbling 
pot of imaginativeness and conform. 

It requires courage to be original. 

The second subjective quality is content which the 
dictionary defines as “the sum and substance; the gist, 
as of a discourse; hence, essential meaning.” This 
definition seems so obvious that some people go com- 
pletely astray and mistake subject for content—con- 
tent is the statement that one makes about the sub- 
ject. This statement is not “story telling” in the illus- 
trative or anecdotic sense, neither is it limited to a 
human-interest type of appeal. The content of a pic- 
ture results from the photographer's sensitivity to his 
surroundings. The photographer himself must first 
have felt very strongely with respect to his picture 
material, then when this feeling is captured in the 
picture it is communicated to the viewer. The signifi- 
cant picture speaks an essential truth which must be 
felt but can not always be verbalized even by the 
maker. This idea is expressed by Sanford Roth “The 
culmination of the photographer’s life experience to- 
gether with its impact and effect on him is a great 
and constantly present influence. Through his use of 
line, form, texture, light, contrast, composition, and 
subject matter we finally see the emergence of a por- 
trait of the photographer himself with his hopes, fears, 
truths, and indulgences actually imposed on the photo- 
graph. A hundred photographers can approach a given 
objective and come away with the sum total of — 
selves. The photographer, the man or woman, is the 
major contributing element—the conclusive element.” 
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Shoot great footage even when the light is so bad the meter won’t read? 
Sure! Just load up with Super Anscochrome® l6mm Film and be 
ready for any tough shooting situation. Super Anscochrome 16mm has 
an Exposure Index of 100. But, spectacular speed is only the beginning 
of the many advantages of this superb film. Brilliant reds, fully saturated 
blacks, vivid greens and bright yellows characterize the superior emul- | pe 

sion balance of Super Anscochrome. I rT) S | 6) 
No other film in the world offers this combination of speed and quality! 


Here’s why. Super Anscochrome 16mm, like all Ansco color films, has 
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an almost perfect curve conformity. You need only look at these super- 
imposed characteristic curves to realize that Super Anscochrome will 
not change its color balance even if the exposure is less than perfect. 
And you can now get Super Anscochrome 16mm in 50 foot magazines 
(PNI) as well as in 100 foot rolls. Why not stock up on this fine film 
today and be ready for any scene, even if the needle never moves. 


Ansco, Binghamton, N. Y., A Division of General Aniline & Film Corp. 
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PSA-MPD Course in Motion Pictures 


Lesson One 


By George W. Cushman, APSA 


The motion picture is primarily a 
means of communication. As such, in 
its almost one hundred years of exist- 
ence, it is now recognized as a great 
art, ranking with literature, sculpture, 
painting and music. But the motion pic- 
ture is unique among the arts in that it 
is the only one to depend entirely upon 
both physics and chemistry—two of our 
primary sciences, for its very existence. 

Therefore, the scientific side of mo- 
tion picture making must exist before 
the artistic side can exist. 

The scientific side is often referred 
to as the mechanical side and includes 
such things as the film itself, its de- 
velopment, the camera and its mecha- 
nism and lenses, the projector and its 
mechanism and lenses, and the multi- 
tude of ways in which all of these ma- 
terials are combined and inter-related. 

The artistic side comes into existence 
through the manner or techniques em- 
ployed in using the mechanical aspects 
of the motion picture. We shall take up 


illustrations by the Author 


the mechanical side of motion picture 
making for the major portion of this 
first year, and study the techniques of 
movie making, that is, the aspects that 
create the artistic side of motion picture 
making, next year, 


A. Actually, there is no such thing 
as a motion picture. It is an illusion 
that is created by flashing a series of 
still pictures before the eye in rapid 
succession, so fast that the eye re- 
ceives the effect as a picture in motion. 

There are many ways of accomplish- 
ing this effect, but we shall concern 
ourselves only with the photographic 
method—a method generally credited to 
Thomas A. Edison, although several 
others made worthy contributions to the 
invention. 


B. Edison’s early camera took indi- 
vidual pictures on a long ribbon of 












HOW TO USE THESE LESSONS 


With this issue the Motion Picture Division presents the first of a series 
of lessons on motion picture photography. 

These lessons are designed for use by clubs or groups® already or- 
ganized or especially organized to follow the lessons in this course. 

Nine lessons will be presented for the next nine months, and starting 
next year at this time, nine more will be presented. This year’s lessons 
are mostly for the beginner, Next year the lessons will be more advanced. 

It is suggested each club or group designate one member to study each 
lesson in advance, then present it to the group, allowing discussion from 
the members on all points described. 

The Motion Picture Division will give to each member club a set of 
eight 2x2 slides for use with each lesson, These eight slides correspond to 
the eight illustrations which will accompany each monthly lesson. The 
8 slides for each lesson will automatically be sent to each club registering 
for the course. There is no charge to member clubs for the slides. Registra- 
tion blanks and full details may be obtained from Mrs. Esther Cooke, 
APSA, Course Chairman, 407 Spring Street, Albany 3, N. Y. 


*Individuals should organize a study group if there is no local club. 
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film. When these same pictures were 
viewed at the same rate as which they 
were taken, the illusion of motion was 
apparent. 
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Fig. |A 


ce In Fig. 1A we can see the principle 
of the motion picture camera, and it 
has changed but little since Edison first 
created it. At the top is the supply 
spool which holds the film to be ex- 
posed. It comes down around the upper 
sprocket which rotates at a constant 
speed, powered by a spring motor in 
most amateur cameras, and an electric 
motor in professional models. 

From this point the film goes into a 
very important loop, without which the 
camera would not function properly. 
The purpose of this upper loop is to 
permit the pull-down claw to pull the 
film in front of the window called the 
aperture and allowing it to remain there 
for a fraction of a second while the 
scene being photographed is exposed. 
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The pull-down claw pulls the film by 
jerks, and the upper and lower loops 
permit the film to be jerked in this man- 
ner without damaging it. One of the 
causes of trouble in the camera is the 
loss of this loop. When the loop is lost, 
for any reason, the pull-down claw can- 
not do its job properly with the result 
that the pictures are not exposed prop- 
erly. The filmer must always remember 
to make sure these loops exist when 
loading his camera. 

The film then goes around a lower 
sprocket and onto the take-up spool. 
The film on the lower spool is then sent 
to the laboratory to be developed. 

The lens, in front of the window, or 
aperture, focuses the picture on the film 
just in back of the aperture. 

It should be apparent that when the 
film is jerked down, permitting succes- 
sive exposures to be made, the entire 
film will be blurred by the continuous 
beam of light coming through the lens. 
This is exactly so, and a film exposed in 
a camera in this manner would be no 
good. 

To avoid this blurring, a shutter is 
placed in front of the film aperture in 
such a manner that it swings in front 
of the aperture at the very instant the 
pull-down claw pulls one frame of film 
down and brings another into place. 
Then the shutter opens and a clean ex- 
posure is made. Obviously the shutter 
and the pull-down claw must be ac- 
curately synchronized. 

The pressure plate serves to hold the 
film firmly behind the aperture so that 
there will be no wiggle or wobble of 
film at that point—called the film plane 
—and the result is a sharply exposed 
picture. 


D. After the film has been exposed 
and developed, it is ready to be pro- 
jected onto a white screen. The project- 
ing mechanism is identical to the cam- 
era mechanism in every detail, so much 
so that combination cameras and pro- 
jectors have and are being sold for this 
combined purpose. 

In Fig. 1B we see the principle of a 
motion picture film projector. Notice the 
great similarity to the camera mecha- 
nism. From the supply reel the film 
goes around the upper sprocket, into 
the all important upper loop, past the 
aperture or window, being held firm by 
the pressure plate, pulled down by the 
pull-down claw into the all important 
lower loop, around the lower sprocket, 
and onto the take up reel. There is 
really only one major difference, and 
that is the addition of the lamp which 
brightens the film in the aperture so 
intensely that the lens can project the 
picture on the screen. 

One other difference will be noted 
and that is in the shutter. Whereas the 
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camera needs, and is better off, with 
only one blade in its shutter, the pro- 
jector is better off with a two bladed 
shutter, and some projectors feature a 
three bladed shutter. The reason is that 
one blade will cause a flicker on the 
screen. Two blades minimize _ this 
flicker to the point that it can hardly be 
seen. 


E. The human eye is capable of no- 
ticing 12 changes per second. The mo- 
tion picture, therefore, is designed to 
photograph—and project—16 pictures a 
second—just enough more than 12 so 
that the change canot be noticed by the 
human eye. When sound films were 
created it was found that better sound 
quality resulted when the film went 
through the projector at a faster speed, 
so for sound films the speed is 24 pic- 
tures per second. Silent films need not 
be projected faster than 16 frames per 
second. Frame and picture are synon- 
omous in our terminology here. 


F. Theater film is 1% inches wide, 
making it pretty expensive for the ama- 
teur to use. In 1923 a film less than half 
this width was introduced, being % 
inches wide (16 millimeters) and soon 
found wide acceptance by experi- 
menters and amateurs who had long 
wanted to make their own motion pic- 
tures but who couldn't afford the ex- 
pensive theatrical width and high 
laboratory costs. 

Then, in 1933, the Eastman Kodak 
Company, who had introduced 16mm. 
film ten years before, found that by 
cutting the 16mm. film in half they 
would have a film just 8mm. wide. Since 
the area of each picture of the 8mm. 
film was one fourth the size of the 
16mm. picture, it meant a greater sav- 
ing to the amateur and experimenter. 

Both widths are used today by ama- 
teurs, and 16mm. is used also by many 
professionals, especially for newsreel 
subjects, TV commercials, industrial 
films, and numerous applications. It 
can be made in sound, the sound run- 
ning along one edge of the film. The 
8mm. film is ideal for amateur use 
where a large image is not needed. It is 
best for home movies, whereas 16mm. 
film is better where large audiences are 
to see the film or where sound is to be 
added. 

Fig. 1C illustrates the two films, 
16mm. on left, and 8mm. on the right. 
Notice that four pictures of 8mm. cover 
the same area as one frame of 16mm. 
film. 

When 8mm. film is purchased to be 
exposed in the camera, it is 16mm. 
wide. First one side (center to edge) 
is exposed by running it through the 
camera, Then the spool is run through 
the camera again in such a way that 
the other edge of the film is exposed. 
It is then sent to the laboratory and de- 
veloped. 











At this point it looks like we see it in 
Fig. 1C. Then, before it can be pro- 
jected, it must be slit down the center. 

Eight millimeter film costs about one- 
third as much as 16mm. film for the 
comparable screening time. A foot of 
processed 8mm. film contains 80 pic- 
tures and requires 5 seconds to project. 
A foot of 16mm. film contains 40 pic- 
tures and requires 2% seconds to 
project. 

Film comes on a spool which fits in 
the camera, the film being threaded as 
previously explained. This is called the 
spool load type of camera. There is also 
another method which consists of the 
film already threaded in its own indi- 
vidual mechanism called a magazine. 
The entire magazine fits in the camera 
and no threading on the part of the 
cameraman is required. The magazine 
is not purchased, only loaned by the 
film The film is, of 
course, purchased, and after develop- 
ment belongs to the purchaser while the 
magazine is retained by the laboratory. 

The magazine method is more expen- 
sive, but some cameramen prefer it 
since it is quicker to load and unload, 
and since it threaded, any 
error in threading on the cameraman’s 
part is eliminated. Also, the magazine 
is light tight and there is no way for 
stray light to reach the film and damage 
it. When light does reach un- 
developed film and spoils it, we call 
this fogging the film. Loading and un- 
loading spools of film in strong light is 
asking for this kind of film fogging. 
Spools should always be loaded and un- 
loaded in the dimmest light possible, 
preferably no light at all. 


manufacturer. 


is already 


stray 





Fig. ID 


Fig. 1D gives a comparison of film 
spools and a magazine. The large spool 
holds 100 ft. of 16mm. film, requiring 
1 minutes to screen. The small spool 
holds 25 feet of 8mm. film ready to go 
into the camera, which will result in 50 
feet after it has been processed and 
slit down the middle. This will also re- 
quire 4 minutes screening time. 

The magazine holds but 50 feet of 
l6mm. film and only two 
minutes screening time 


requires 
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G. The camera. A picture is no better 
than the camera and it has been said 
that a camera is no better than its lens. 
This means, simply, that a good lens is 
required to create a good picture, one 
that is sharp and clear. 

We might classify cameras as those 
with non-focusing lenses, those with 
focusing lenses, and those that accom- 
modate more than one lens on a turret 
in front. The mechanism is much the 
same in all cameras in principle, with 
the lens of the camera creating quite a 
difference in cost. 





Fig. IE 


In Fig. LE we see what is called a 
non-focusing camera or, more correctly, 
a camera with a non-focusing lens. Also 
called a universal lens, this means that 
the lens is set by the manufacturer for 
average distances and that for subjects 
from about eight feet and further, no 
focusing adjustment is necessary. All 
will be satisfactorily 


such subjects 


sharp. 





Fig. IF 


Fig. 1F shows a focusing camera, or, 
again more correctly, a camera with a 
focusing lens. When a lens will focus 
upon its subject, then those objects as 
close as three or four feet can be photo- 





graphed and will be extremely sharp. 

Obviously such lenses cost more money, 
but many amateurs want a lens that will 

permit them to take sharp subjects at 

close distances, such as just a person's 
head, a small animal such as a kitten, 
and so on. Each has its advantages. 

Non-focusing lens (also called fixed 
focus. ) 

1. Never need to worry about pic- 
tures not being sharp, as long as 
the subject is 8 ft. or more away 
from the camera. 

. Can't leave the lens set wrong 
and spoil any film with out of 
focus pictures. 

3. Anyone can use the camera and 
get sharp pictures all the time. 

4. Less expensive, nothing to ever 
go wrong, focusing mechanism 
can’t jam. 

Focusing lens 

1. Permits focusing as close as two 
or three feet, some makes even 
closer. 

. Focusing lenses are generally 
better lenses since they are de- 
signed to focus at specific dis- 
tances; don’t have to be “all 
purpose” lenses, therefore give 
a sharper image at distance 
focused on. 

. Can be used the same as a fixed 
focus lens by setting at 25 feet; 
then everything from about 8 
feet on will be satisfactory (ex- 
cept when the light is poor). 

4. Permits a much wider range of 

subjects to be photographed 
since the 8 foot nearness limit 
does not exist. 


to 


to 


w 


H. Later on in this course we will 
study lenses and will learn that there 
are different kinds, such as a telephoto 
lens, which is the same as a pair of 
binoculars to the eye, and a wide angle, 
which includes more picture area from 
a given spot. Many photographers have 
these extra lenses and like to have them 
ready for instant use at all times. 
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Some cameras feature this advantage 
by what is known as a lens turret. This 
turret, illustrated in Fig. 1G, holds one 
or two extra lenses besides the taking 
lens which is in front of the aperture 
of the camera. In this illustration the 
young man is holding a camera with 
what we call a three-lens turret. 

The advantages are, simply, that the 
photographer can instantly switch from 
one lens to another. This can be im- 
portant when filming sports events, 
parades, and similar fast moving ac- 
tivities. 





Fig. |H 


I. There is one other type of camera 
we should include and that is a recent 
introduction called the automatic or 
electric eye camera. A lens, as we shall 
learn later, must control the amount of 


light that passes through it to the film. 
~ the right amount must pass, and the 

ginner finds it difficult to judge how 
much light is going through his lens. 

The built-in electric eye measures the 
light automatically and sets the lens 
correctly. The photographer need pay 
no attention to this light passing factor. 
This is the newest type of camera and 
has its advantages, as we shall learn in 
a later lesson. 


p In this first lesson we have sought 
to show how cameras and projectors 
work, the differences between 8mm. 
and 16mm. film, and the different kinds 
of cameras, as measured by their lenses, 
which are available today to the ama- 
teur interested in motion picture making 
as a hobby. At this point we are about 
as far along in our study as were the 
pioneers of film making in the 1890's. 
The camera had been invented, and it 
was used to record anything that 
moved, from a prize fight to a train 
running to Niagara Falls. Along Broad- 
way in New York small theaters sprang 
up and an admission of 5 cents was 
charged to see about 20 minutes of short 
shots such as those we have just de- 
scribed. 

In time the films began to get longer, 
and news events of the day were photo- 
graphed and shown. A Frenchman by 
the name of George Melies who was 
interested in magic tricks began photo- 
graphing his magic acts. In 1902 an 
American named Edwin S. Porter 


learned that shots made with a movie 
camera didn’t have to be shown in the 
same order as they were taken. By mix- 
ing up the shots for projection, different 
effects were obtained. This rearrange- 
ment of shots later came to be known as 
editing. 

It was not long until short plays were 
photographed, and in 1915 a fellow 
named D. W. Griffith made a film he 
called “The Birth of a Nation” and 
proved to the world how powerful the 
motion picture could be as a medium of 
communications. He used many motion 
picture techniques which are still in use 
today, and his production brought a 
new concept of the power of the motion 
picture. 

Today the amateur uses the motion 
picture to record his trips and outings, 
his vacation experiences, family events, 
other happenings that interest him, 
brief stories, and in other ways. But it 
is one thing to merely press the button 
and photograph these things, and it is 
another to so photograph them and later 
edit them that on the screen they be- 
come more than a series of recorded 
images but something interesting to 
watch and beautiful to see. How to 
achieve these ends is the purpose of this 
course of 18 lessons, and those who 
want to improve their knowledge of 
motion picture making need but to at- 
tend these lessons and learn the facts 
and principles presented. 

Next month we shall take up a study 
of the camera and how to use it. 


What Makes A Film? 


What makes a film?,—this question 
could be asked of many people and 
there would undoubtably be as many 
different answers. For the moment let’s 
dismiss the mechanics of film produc- 
tion and explore instead the realm of 
the intangibles, particularly the intang- 
ibles related to the subject matter con- 
tained within the film. 

During the recent screening of a 
number of worthwhile travel films at 
a club meeting, we were most fortunate 
in having an audience widely divided 
in taste as to their favored screen fare. 
For, upon open discussion of the films 
which had been shown, we were en- 
abled to learn first hand what made 
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By Ed. Kentera 


some of our filmers create as they did. 

A sampling of the conversation re- 
garding the film ran as follows,—“what 
has this man achieved? He has merely 
pointed his camera and pressed a but- 
ton. He has created nothing.” On the 
other side of the discussion we heard, 
“I've been there. He’s captured the true 
beauty of the country.” Or something 
like this,—“His films on Italy were mar- 
velous. I lived there for many years and 
they brought back so many memories.” 
—And so far into the night. Again we 
ask, what makes a film? Rather the 
question should be, “for whom do we 
make the film”? 

In the judging of a motion picture 


contest conducted by amateur groups 
it is important that the subject matter 
contained within the film be relegated 
to a position of minor value. Whether 
the film is a beautiful reportage on 
Switzerland, a backyard family film or 
an abstract art creation its subject mat- 
ter can play a large part in winning the 
acclaim of a special audience. A judge, 
however, should evaluate only the film- 
ers artistic and mechanical interpreta- 
tion of the films content and not the 
subject matter itself. An audience on the 
other hand rates a film primarily on the 
subject matter alone. Have they seen 
displayed in beautiful colors those nos- 
talgic areas of yesterday’s vacation? Is 
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the baby in the family film so cute that 
the obvious faults of cinematography 
are overlooked? Are the tedious and 
painstaking hours of labor shown in an 
abstract art film shrugged off with a 
curt “it doesn't mean anything”? Each 
film category has its very own group of 
followers and it becomes folly to express 
critical condemnation of a film on cats 
just because we happen to be dog lov- 
ers. 

In today’s mechanized age of self- 
loading, self-setting and button pushing 
cinematography there is an inclination 
to forget that we possess in the motion 
picture camera a powerful art medium. 
We forget also that all subject matter 
may be presented gently, forcibly, dra- 
matically and artistically as the case 
may be, rather than in the tasteless, un- 
imaginative fashion in which it so often 
is. Why must we be so choosy in the 
purchase of a beautiful stove if the only 
purpose it will serve is to boil water? 

Too many capable filmers are ohly 
“boiling water” when they could con- 
ceivably be concocting some very excel- 
lent film fare. By the same token the 
absolute art film, that type of film which 
is by its very nature aimed at the select 
few, is so often overly spiced with in- 


nuendoes, fantasy, double meanings, 
etc., etc., that it becomes impossible for 
the vast majority of film lovers to fully 
digest the so called rich flavor. These 
films are as void of interest to the filmer 
of realism as the ordinary family or trav- 
el film is to the filmer of art. 

The production of a film that is pleas- 
antly acceptable to all persons would 
be a true miracle. The mechanical qual- 
ification of such a film could be readily 
measured. Either it maintains the stand- 
ards of acceptance for good cinematog- 
raphy or it fails to meet these standards. 
The artistic approach, the presentation 
of subject matter is another item. Here 
the standards vary with the individual 
viewing the film. 

We must not lose sight of the ability 
expressed in the film even though we 
do not share with the filmer a liking 
for his choice of subject matter. The 
filmer must be granted his privilege of 
choice, his personal selection of film 
content. It is unjust to jeopardize a film’s 
rating in a contest when the films only 
true fault is in the selected subject mat- 
ter, according to the individual viewer. 

It has often been said that much ma- 
terial contained in our movies was never 
intended to be filmed with a motion pic- 


ture camera. And yet there are those 
who say that any subject is motion pic- 
ture material. On this latter we'll have 
to agree. 

The filmer who will but take the time 
and apply energy with his plan may 
truly produce a film of merit on what- 
ever subject he may choose. We do not 
claim the product of his efforts will 
always be an epic. He will at least have 
embraced the subject of which he is 
capable and he will certainly win the 
acclaim of a portion of his audience. 

And so again we repeat, “what makes 
a film”? Who shall dictate the standards 
that would make a film totally accept- 
able to an entire viewing audience. Such 
standards would of a necessity imply 
that we would all, to a man, enjoy the 
same subject matter. This can never be 
so. As long as there are two people on 
earth viewpoints will always vary some- 
what. 

Today’s amateur filmer has developed 
a somewhat marked improvement over 
his earlier counterpart. However, the 
area for improvement is vast and it 
offers a true challenge to those who will 
endeavor to make a better film. This 
film will then be their work, and their 


answer, to “what makes a film.” 


Unforgettable Characters I Have Met 
By Alfred C. Schwartz, APSA 


The Judge. 


He puttered with photography for years, shuttling be- 
tween mediocrity and minor success. Having produced 
several unsuccessful prints from a certain negative he 
asked a fellow-member to give him some darkroom help. 
His focussing was done upon the back of a discarded pic- 
ture. Upon turning it over accidently the fellow-member 
waxed enthusiastic and insisted it be entered into the club 
contest. It won the monthly contest, was print-of-the-year 
and won the Camera Club Council's highest annual award. 
The maker achieved local fame and was deluged with re- 
quests to judge contests, he who didn’t know a good pic- 


ture when he had one. 


Truth Is Stranger Than Fiction 

I know the individuals and the story intimately enough to 
attest to its truth. The young housewife joined the club 
determined to earn both fame and fortune through photog- 
raphy. It was to become her escape from drab housework 
and obscurity. Her husband was a moody young man who 
occasionally attended meetings or visited her at the club’s 
darkroom and who said very little to anyone. 

His pictures hit the front pages before hers; but he was 
the subject. Policemen and firemen had to talk him out 
of jumping from a bridge when they found him poised on 
the hand-railing. She had left our midst meanwhile. Several 
months later it was her turn, however. Stores in a Western 
city were the frequent victims of holdups by a slender 
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young lady who became the object of a wide police hunt 


little children. 


and daily headlines. You guessed it, caught at last, she 
turned out to be our erstwhile fellow-member. No doubt 
there is a humorous facet to this story but I cannot see it 
clearly through my watering eyes, because of their two 


The Go-getters. 

The publicity about our membership drive stressed that 
visitors were welcome without obligation. The two twenty- 
year old girls attended several meetings and finaily our 
field trip. Only one carried a camera, a new box job, and 
I noted she did no shooting. As leader of the trip I offered 


encouragement and advice, pointing out that simplicity of 
equipment was no bar to successful pictures. “Oh, don’t 


circumstances.” 


bother,” she said. “There's no film in the camera anyway.” 
Being the father of two teen-age girls, I am not easily sur- 
prised; but she noted my nonplussed expression. “You see,” 
she went on, “we're interested in matrimony not photog- 
raphy. We watch the papers for announcements of gather- 
ings which may include eligible young men and then we go. 
Dances and socials offer too much competition. We have 
the field to ourselves this way and meet boys under proper 


I wish I could report that their quest ended successfully 
at our club. However, they eventually left us for greener 
pastures and I have no doubt that their enterprise has been 
fittingly rewarded. 
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Conducted by George W. Cushman, ASPA 


Course of Instruction 


On page 44 of this issue the first 
lesson of a two year course in motion 
pieture instruction begins. This series is 
presented by the Motion Picture Divi- 
sion for use in clubs throughout the 
country and the world, and for any oth- 
er groups that would like to organize 
especially for the purpose of using these 
lessons. 

If you belong to a club that is not 
aware of these lessons, bring it to the 
attention of the president or program 
director. Clubs that put on the course 
as a part of their program should find 
this a good way of recruiting new mem- 
bers as well as providing a good service 
for the older ones. 


Conventions 


Perhaps conventions isn’t the right 
word, but I have been quite pleased to 
note the ever increasing number of 
meetings held in various parts of the 
country throughout the year where mo- 
tion picture enthusiasts may get togeth- 
er for profit and pleasure. 

Probably our own society leads in 
these with one annual convention (this 
year in Louisville the second week in 
October) and several regional conven- 
tions scattered throughout the land. Be- 
sides, there are several Festivals and 
other gatherings where movie photog- 
raphers from far and near congregate to 
listen to lectures and demonstrations 
that assist them in bettering their movie 
making technique, see some of the best 
examples of amateur filming, and renew 
old friendships while making new ones. 

Almost every month this year has 
seen at least one such gathering some- 
where. A Festival was held in Chicago 
last month, and another will be held in 
Salt Lake City the first weekend in 
November when the fourth annual Ten 
Best of the West Contest is screened. 

At most of these affairs it is customary 
to hold lectures on movie making by 
experienced filmers during the day, and 
view outstanding films during the eve- 
nings. The time varies from the “Round- 
up” in Los Angeles (held four times a 
year) which lasts one day (Sunday), 
to the PSA Convention which lasts four 
days (this year, October 7, 8, 9, 10). 
Most of the Festivals and PSA Region- 
als last two days, usually a Saturday and 
a Sunday, with some of them beginning 
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Friday evening. The Chicago Festival 
last month lasted three days. 

PSA sponsors the Regionals, and vari- 
ous associations of clubs usually sponsor 
the Festivals. Registration fees vary but 
are nominal, especially in view of the 
tremendous amount of worthwhile in- 
formation a motion picture enthusiast 
can receive from them. 

These are listed in this Journal and 
other photographic magazines. If one 
is to be held in your vicinity and you 
have never attended, I suggest you try 
to do so if at all possible. I would sug- 
gest you write for a copy of the program 
to be held. You can soon judge if the 
program will interest you. But even if 
the subjects are not exactly what you 
might want, I can assure you that meet- 
ing with others that share movie making 
as a hobby, and viewing the above 
average films, will be worth the trip. 

Give it some thought. 


Well Titled 


If a friend of yours described a film 
as being well titled, what would you 
think he meant? 

Most movie amateurs seem to think 
that if the titles in a film are beautifully 
executed, full of color, well centered, 
focused carefully and properly exposed, 
that the titling can be considered ex- 
cellent. 

I was recently a member of a judging 
panel in which one particular film was 
rated quite high in respect to its titles. 
I was quite surprised at this and in ques- 
tioning the other judges I found that 
they rated the titles high because of 
this physical excellence. 

Actually, the film was poorly titled. 
By that I mean that the titles did not 
tell us much needed information about 
the film. Scene after scene went unex- 
plained. We didn’t know where places 
were. Titles that had little bearing on 
the scenes were abundant. 

I brought this fact to the attention 
of the other judges, but it had little in- 
fluence on them. They wanted to judge 
the artistic and mechanical perfection 
of the titles rather than their need in, 
and value to, the film content. 

if a title is well centered and well 
focused let’s praise the filmer’s camera 
handling ability. If it is well lettered 
and colorful, let’s recognize his artistic 
ability. 

But a title is necessary in a film to 







give information the scene itself does 
not or cannot give. That is the primary 
purpose of a title. Should we not, then, 
judge a title on its reason for existing, 
rather than on its beauty or mechanical 
excellence? Is it not like judging a cake 
by its looks rather than its taste, which 
is, after all, the reason it was baked? 

The purpose of a title is to give in- 
formation. It must give the right infor- 
mation, in the right place at the right 
time. Some films may need a lot of titles. 
Others may need only a few. A filmer 
should be judged on how well he has 
fulfilled the need for titles rather than 
on their esthetic beauty or mechanical 
excellence. If a contest wishes to recog- 
nize the beauty of a title, or its mechan- 
ical excellence, all well and good. Let's 
announce the fact and award the neces- 
sary trophies. But when the judges are 
asked to judge the titles in a film with 
no qualifying restrictions, the judges 
should judge on the value of the title 
text to the film subject. 

Why else do we use titles? 


Oar to Pilot, over... 


“Pilot to Oar, come in, over.” 

Hi, Pilot . . . grapevine tells me that 
when I stuck my oar in last month I was 
picking a fight with you. You know bet- 
ter and so does Ed. But it seems like 
some folks are more interested in a good 
or bad battle than in learning some- 
thing. 

Like your mention of Potemkin. I 
saw it when it was new. I'd never call 
it a great film. I discovered years later 
that if you studied Russian history, the 
film made sense, but the director did 
not get his story over to an audience 
which didn’t already know it! 

The Russians, even back in the late 
Twenties, were doing a lot of scream- 
ing. Their great inventor Regus Patoff 
had not yet been born, but Eisenstein 
and others were discovering the cinema. 
They made great contributions. By 
naming the things every American di- 
rector had been using for years. Like 
filmic space and filmic time. Ed Porter 
discovered them when he made the 
Great Train Robbery! 

I'm not going to argue with you about 
Potemkin or the Russians. It’s just that 
I was contemporary to that era, remem- 
ber the dates and made my own evalua- 
tions against the critics of the day. 

I guess some folks can’t weigh or 
make opinions. We'll have to spell it out 
a little better for them.—db. 


YALL COME/ 
to LOUISVILLE 


PSA. CONVENTION 
Oct.6-10, 1959 
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Rd., Mimico, Toronto 14, Ont., Can- 
ada, 6°59 CNJPT 

LONGEWAY, Mary E. (Mrs. William J.) 
31 Lakeshore Rd., Mimico, Toronto 
14, Ont., Canada 6°59 CNJPT 

Wolter F. Wood 

MANSFIELD, Robert V., 5 Old Field 

Lane, Great Neck, N.Y. 6'59C 
Robert J. Goldman 

MANYPENNY, Gerald O., 169 Scar- 
borough Rd., Briarcliff Manor, N.Y. 
6’s9 C 

Betty Dimond 

MATTHEWS, Thomas, 413 - 8th Ave., 

New York 1, N.Y. 6°99 CN 
M.C. 

McCORMICK, Charles R., 20 Forbes 

Sc., Boston 30, Mass. 6°59 PT 
Henry Wei senburger 

McKINNE , Andrew B., 2620 Ashby 
Ave., Berkeley 5, Calif. 6°59 CN 

McKINNE, Mrs. Andrew 8., 2620 Ashby 
Ave., Berkeley 5, Calif. 6°59 CN 

Dr. Henry M. Takohashi 

MLODZINSKE, Jack, % Jack Photo 
Studio, 161 Grand St., Brooklyn 11, 
N.Y. 6°59 JPST 


M.C. 
MULLINS, Douglas D., 225 Pulteney 
St., Adelaide, South Australia 6°59 
M. M. Phegley 
NATELLI, Carl, 4105 Brooklyn Ave., 
No. 5, Seattle 5, Wash. 6°59 P 
Elmer J. Hike 
NIXON, Arnold C ., 3318 Camrose Larne 
Boise, Idaho 6'S9 CJT 
PR. B. Horner 
NOBLE, Robert A., 101% S. Miss ouri 
Roswell, N. Mex, 6°59 PT 
Mack Williams 
NORMAN, Miss A. Elizabeth, 96 Pear! 
Se., Midd leboro, Mass. 6°59 CN 
M.C. 
NORTON, Lloyd L., 36 Overland Ave., 
Bridgeport 6, Conn. 6'59 CP 
W. V. Plein 
PARA JON, Alberto, Aguiar 456, Havana, 
Cuba 6°59 CMP 
Alberto Garcio-Tunon 
PRICE, James E., Casilla 1230, An- 
tofagasta, Chile, S.A., 6°59 T 
K. Camille Den Dooven, Jr. 
REIN, Theodore E., 444 N. Camden Dr. 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 6°59 CPS 
M. M. Phegley 
ROG ERS, L. Conway, Jr., 125 N. Sec- 
ond St., Buckroe Beach, Va 6°59 P 
Abrahom Leiss 
SANDBERG, Mrs. Grace A., 62 East 
Alice, Blackfoar, Idaho 6'59 P 
L. Stanley Sadler 


vet a member 


— 


SCHLATE R, Rev. Francis C., 11 
Courtland St., Middleboro, Mass .6"59 
CNP 


M.C. 

SCHMITTHE NNER, Dr. Jerry E.. 223 
Rockglen Rd., Philadelphia 31, Pa. 
6°59 CMP 

Maurice Spiegleman 

SCHOE N, Mrs. Carolyn N., 7 Stratford 

Rd., New Rochelle, N.Y. 6°59 C 
Betty Dimond 

SHA RON, Miss Marie Louise, 315 

Suiter St., Herkimer, N.Y. 6°59 S 
Father Andre Sharon 

SMALL, C BD, 1300 N. Farrington Dr., 

LaHabra, Calif. 6°59 CPT 


MC. 
SNELL, Rober L., P.O. Box 1107, 
Burns, Oreg. 6'59 JP 
MC. 
SODHI, B. S., Standard Harel, Ambala 
Cantt., PB., India 6°59 
Dr. G. Thomas 
SORON, Henry I., 110 Paul Revere Rd.. 
Arlington 74, Mass. 6°59 CNP 
Horry E. 
SPRAGUE, James P., 24 Firetown Rd., 
Simsbury, Conn. 6°59 CNJP 
Alex Potamianos 
SQUIRES, Henry B., 2898 Washington 
Blvd., Ogden, Utah 6°59 CPT 
Mattie C. Sonford 
THOMAS, Allen C., 1851 Latham Sr., 
Mount ain View, Calif. 6°59 CPT 
H. W. Rogers 
THOMPSON, Mrs. Edward, Darlington, 
Wisc. 6°99 P 
Lorry L. Stout 
THOMSON, Miss Marion W., 2404 - 
42nd N., Seattle 2, Vash. 6°59 CN 
Moude F. Pruett 
THREADGILL, J. E., P.O. Box 59, 
Lexington, Tenn. 6°59 CM 
Morkley L. Pepper 
TIEME R-WILLE, Gertrude, 740 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 21, N.Y. 6°59 
CN 
Vincent L. Stibler 
TOD, Carrel I., 1908 N. Quintana Sr., 
Arlington 5, Va. 6°59 S 
Lee M. Klinefelter 
TURNER, Miss Mary Helen, 4474 Cen- 
tinela, Los Angeles 66, Calif. 6°59C 
Alfred J. Stewart 
WANSBROUGH, Miss Jean M., 2561 
Bloor St., ¥. Apt. 101, Toronto 9, 


DOr. Ed E. Amsden 
WHITAKER, L. D., 3379 Seuyesane P1., 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 6°59 S 
Edgor A. Hahn 
WHITNEY, Miss Marjorie, 2712 Oroway 
Se., N.W., Washington 8, D.C. 6’59 M 
Mrs. Esther Cooke 
WILCOX, George, Jr., 3341, Fairmount 
Blvd., Riverside, Calif., 6’59 NJ 
Harold Cook 
WILLIAMSON, Miss Mary, 30-94 33rd 
St., Long Island City 2, N.Y. 6'59 T 
Walter J. Peinz 
WOOLNOUGH, Maj. J]. Hobson, A068- 
5287, Box 26, 6902nd Scg., APO 73, 
San Francisco, Calif. 6°59 C 


M.C. 
ZAPF, Kenyon L., 20 Prescott Sr., 


Canbridge 38, Mass. 6°59 CS 
Harold Lioyd 
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ALBIU, Dr. Franc sco M., Caixa 
Postal 25, Curitiba, Parana, Brazil 
7°59 

Nelson Niaro 

ALLEN, Eugene L. 

Visalia, Calif. 7°59 P 


Henry R_Hoines 
ANDERSON, Frieda J. (Mrs. E.R.) 


1123 - 69th Se., Des Moines 11, lowa 


7°59 P 
L. J. Lindemann 
AREA, Oscar J., 1216 S. Flower St., 
Santa Ana, Calif. 7°59 MJ 
AREA, Mrs. Oscar J., 1216 S. Flower 
Se., Santa Ana, Calif. 7°59 MJ 


John J. Lloyd 
ATHERTON, Samuel, 222 ¥. Muskegon 


Ave., Muskegon, Mich. 7°59 CN 
Edward B. Roberts 
BAKER, Ray, 513 - 4th Sc., S.E., Apt. 
3, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 7°59 CN 


MC. 
BARR ISCALE, W. J., 10 E. Overlook 
Ave., Belleville 9, N.J. 7°59 CMJ 


Clarence McDermott 
BARWELL, Charles E., 42 Gladstone 
Terr., Invercargill, New Zealand 
759 
William Robb 
BATTIN, Dr. Richard, 346 Park Sc., 
Upper Monclair, N.J. 7°59 CP 


MC. 
BAUER, Harold E., 845 Monterey Rd., 
S. Pasadena, Calif. 7°59 C 


me, B., aC Angelus, Memphis, 


Tenn. 7°59 CP 


MC. 
BENSON, Carl, 2105 Harvard, Fresno, 
Calif. 7°59 CP 


Eric Mitchel! 
BLAR, C. Paul, 416 Prospect Sr., 
Sharon, Pa. 7°59 CMNJ 
Chorles M. Noll 
BOWKE R, Bemard C., 1554 N.W. 3rd 
Se., Miami 35, Fla. 1°59 N 


Mel Greene 
BOYNTON, H. S., 1505 Belmeade Dr., 
Kingsport, Tenn. 7°59 C 
Williom Mac Noughton 
BR ADBURN, Tecene Lyle, 6036 
Attica Rd., Imlay City, Mich. 7°59 J 
Willard M. Collins 
BRAILSFORD, Harrison D., 73 Feni- 
more Dr., Harrison, N.Y. 7°59 C 


Anne M. Hatcher 
BRIGGS, Henry ©., Skowhegan, Maine 
7°59 M 
Stanley O. Grierson 
BRU NER, Jean S. (Mrs. Elmo C. Jr.) 
P.O. Box 693, China Lake, Calif. 
7°59 CJPT 
Carolyn Kuhiman 
BURNHAM, A. F., 220 - Sth Ave., E., 
Kalispell, Mont. 7°59 P 
Miss Del Lyonais 
CAMHI, David, 616 Junius Sc., 
lyn 12, N.Y. 7°59 CP 
Miss Jame Rean 
CANCELLIER, Richard T., P.O. Box 
163, Covina, Calif. 7°59 C)P 


Brook- 


Dery! Norenberg 
CHA NSKI, Casimir, 2332 California 
St., San Francisco 15, Calif. 7°59 P 


Col. James W. Ross 
CHAUHAN, Anil Kumar B., P.O. Box 


6808, Nairobi, Kenya, East Africa 
7°39 CT 
S. K. Gajree 
CHUBB , Miss Frances, 2471 Lincoln 
Ave., San Jose, Calif. 7°59 CN 
Relfe & Rito Ehret 
CONDON, Miss Nora M., 106 S. Count- 
ry Club Dr., Mesa, Ariz. 7°59 ( 
W. M. Mastin 


COUNGCLL, Dr. Francis E., 2400 Har- 
rison Ave., Fe. Worth 10, Tex. 7°59 


Preston E. Minton 
CRIBB, Thomas G., 667 Rielle Ave., 
Verdun, Que., Canada 7°59 P 
MC. 
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Somways 
, 1315 Westcott Sc., 


CRIDLIN, M. Ellwood, 2835 N. Stauton 
Rd., Huntington 2,.W. Va. 7°59 P 


MC. 
DANIELS, Ferne (Mrs. Jack G.), 4167 
43ed Sc., San Diego 5, Calif. 7°59 T 


Bucky Reeves 
DAWSON, Jack L., 5935 Grand Ave., 
Riverside, Calif. 7°59 CJ 


Harold Cook 
DEARBORN, Howard K., 31 Manning 
Dr., Berea, Ohio 7°59 M 
Thomas P. Clark 
DELANEY, Joseph Lawrence, 139 N. 
Oxford, Los Angeles 4, Calif. 
7°59 Som = 
e elma Sm 
pentele Powe E., 4 Read St., 
Somerset, Mass. 759 CPT 
Fall River Camera Club 
DENNIS, Donald A., 1521 Haley, 
Bakersfield, Calif. 7°59 CMNJPST 
Art Miller 
DODD, Bernard, % Slides Co., P.O. 
Box 26, Gardena, Calif. 7°59 CNJP 
MC. 
DONALDSON, Harold, 1945 River Road 
Modesto, Calif. 7°59 C 
Elmer A. Kirkle 
DUNHAM, Mal, 9940 Belle Ave., Se. 
Charles, Mich. 7°59 P 


Robert E. Boyes 
EDWARDES, Dr. Arthur F., 1930 Wil- 
shire Blvd., Los Angeles 57, Calif. 
TSC 


Dr. C. H. Al 
ELI, Truman ., 11537 Hesby Sc., N. 
Hollywo od, Calif. 7°59 MT 
Mrs. Esther Cooke 
ELLSWORTH, C. @., 3175S. E. 9th 
Ave., Hialeah, Fla. 7°59 PT 
A. W. Ellsworth 
ENGLAND, Everett E., 
San Francisco 22, Calif. 7°59 P 
Col. James “. Ross 
EST UDILLO, Frands M., 5570 Vic- 
toria Ave., Riverside, Calif. 7°59 P 
Paul E. Peabody 
FALL, Mrs. Helen M., 4003 Lorraine 


Ave., Falls Church, Va. 7°59 CT 
John F. Meenehan 
FISHE R, Mrs. Camille D., 730 Butter- 


field Rd., San Anselmo, Calif. 7°59 
cP 
Col. James W. Ross 
FULLER, Gordon P., 31 Mayfair Rd., 
Meriden, Conn. 7°59 PT 
Henry W. Barker 
GAFFEY, Lawrence V., 7 Metropolitan 
Oval, Bronx 62, N.Y. 7°59 JT 
MC 
GARDNER, Miss Grace, Owings Mills, 
Md. 7°59 C 
Mrs. Robert H. Bolling 
GARRETT, J. Clyde, 1025" N. High Sc. 
Newton, Kans. 7°59 S 
Alvin B. Unruh 
GELUS, Edward, 939 Shattuck Ave., 
Berkeley 7, Calif. 7°59 C 
Stanley T. Abrams 
GENTER, James E., 68 S. Pickering 
St., Brookville, Pa. 7°59 C 
Ann M. Kendlehart 
GIBSON, E. Lyle, 5654 Rubber Sr., 
Barberton, Ohio 7°59 P 
Herbert B. Woodling 
GIRARD, McCone ¥., 1 Dulwich Rd., 
Oakland 18, Calif. 7°59 CP 
Dr. Guilford H. Soules, APSA 
GONZALEZ, Dr. Alberto Montes, Calle 
11, No. 1058, Apto. 7, et.12 y 14, 
Vedado, La Habana, Cuba 7°59 C 
Juan A. Dominguez 
GORSKY, Dr. R. L., 220 - 9th Se., 
Racine, Wisc. 7°59 C 
E. G. Rutherford 
GROVE, Miss Alice, 7431 ¥. Pratc 
Ave., Chicago 31, Ill. 7°59S 


MC. 

GWIN, Miss Dorothy D., 2040 Fell, 
Apt. 12, San Francisco 17, Calif. 
7°59 C 

Betty Randall 
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HAIGH, Ernest B., 15036 Venura Blvd. 
Sherman Oaks, Calif. 7°59 CT 
Del M Hanson 
HALLORAN, Delavan, 85-10 - 94th Sc. 
Woodhaven 21, N.Y. 7°59 C 


Lloyd F. 
HAMPTON, Clyde J., Route 4, Box 
440, Bakersfield, Calif. 7°59 CP 
William Keay 
HARRINGTON, Larry R., P.O. Box 
3221, Baytown, Texas 7°59 C 
J. S. Palmer 
HORSLEY, R. W., 343 A St., San 
Diego 1, Calif. 7°59 NJ 
Mes. R. J. Smith 
HOWARD, Jack B., 265 S. New Hamp- 
shire Ave., Los Angeles 4, Calif. 
7°59 PT 
Ray Erickson 
HUDSON, Clarence W., 4126 Don 
Ibarra Pl., Los Angeles 8, Calif. 
7’°59S 


Hubert Reeves 
JACOBS, Philip J., 243 S. Third Av., 
Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 7°59 C 
Ludolf Burkhardt 
JACOBY, Wilbur H., 1403 Neshannock 
Blvd., New Castle, Pa. 7°59 C 
Clarence A. Kissinger 
JOHNSON, Heber E., 1412 Blue Vale 
Way, Lyndon, Ky. 7°59 M 
Dr. T. Norbert Kende 
JOHNSON, Miss Muriel, 1400 Beach 
Dr., Victoria, B.C., Canada 7°59 CP 
Dora Payne 
JOHNSTON, Mrs. Jack R., 2830 S. 
Columbia Pl., Tulsa 14, Okla. 7°59 
Cc 


Ruth Conaday 
KEENAN, Helen (Mrs. L. E. Jr.,) 12 
Watnong Rd., Morris Plains, N.J. 
7°59 JPT 


MC 
KELLER, George B., 1212 N. Whittier 
Pl., Indianapolis 19, Ind. 7°59 P 
Alice H. Howk 
KEMPTON, Ira N., 435 E. Millett Ave., 
Mesa, Ariz. 7°59 P 
W. M Mastin 
KIRKWOOD, Miss Ann, 155 Worth Ave. 
Palm Beach, Fla. 7°59 C 
Mrs. H. L. Gerding 
KNICKE RBOCKER, Harold H., RR #6 
Box 300, Anderson, Ind. 7°59 CNJP 
Ted Farrington 
KOHLER, Stanley, 2033 Don Carlos 
Ave., Tempe, Ariz. 7°59 C 
W. M Mastin 
KOZIERACHI, Henry Joseph, 2555 E. 
Dauphin St., Philadelphia 25, Pa. 
7°59 CP 


Mourice Spieglonen 
LAMB, S. P., 1037 S. Reno, El Reno, 
Okla. 7°59 CP 
Richard Henley 
LATHE, Howard A., 146 San Carlos 
Ave., El Cerrito, Calif. 7°59 CP 
Col. James W. Ross 
LEWIS, Floyd C., 488 Capital Ave., 
N.E., Battle Creek, Mich. 7°59 CNP 
Paul D. Yorrows 
LOOMS, Roger C., 12 N. Main Sc., 
Suffield, Conn. 7°59 P 
Mrs. Barbaro M. Sieger 
LORENZ, Robert V., 764 Kotzy Ave., 
S., Salem, Oreg. 7°59 CMNPT 
C. W. Getzendoner 
LUBIENSKI, Jack, 8083 Yolanda Ave. 
Detrait 34, Mich. 7°59 C 


MC. 
LUNN, ©. B., 11157 Braddock Dr., 
Culver City, Calif. 7°59 CN] 
Mrs. Velma Morrison 
MANNING, F.A.H., Kodak A/Asia 
Pry. Led., Southampton Crescent, 
Abbottsford, Vict., Australia 7°59 


MC. 
MARKS, Morris L., 12349 Riverside 
Dr., N. Hollywood, Calif. 7°59 C] 
Al B. Rod 
MARSHALL, William E., 1830 - 6th 
Ave., #11, Oakland 6, Calif. 7°59CJ 
MC 


MATTISKE, Gordon Ralf, 114 Subiaco, 
Rd., Subiaco, West Australia 7'59M 
Leslie B. Eby 
MAXEY, B.T., 2101 E. Copper Sc., 
Tucson, Ariz. 7°59 CPT 


Somuel A. Morrs 
McC ABE, Philip F., Rr. 1, Box 1558, 
Zion, Ill. 7°59 S$ 
Leonard Purin 
MICHAELIS, Henry, 2353 Union St., 
San Francisco 23, Calif. 7°99 CP 
Col. James W. Ross 
MILBAUER, Richard S., % Newsfilm, 
USA, 250 W. 57th Se., New York 19, 
N.Y. 7°99 CJPT 
Frank J. 
MISAKI, Kenji, 5541 E. Jensen Ave., 
Fresno 25, Calif. 7°59 P 
Elmer Lew, APSA 
MISHLE R, Larry, 1044 W. 6th Sr., 
Mesa, Ariz. 7°59 CP 
William M. Mastin 
MODERN, Dr. Fred, V. A. Hospital, 
Long Beach 4, Calif. 7°59 CNP 
Dr. Harold L. Th 
MORISON, Charles M., N. Lilac 
Dr., Apt. 514, Mineapolis 22, Minn. 
7°59 P 
John T. Sherman 
MUNZER, Dorothea (Mrs. Alber A.), 
8857 - 8lst Ave ., Brooklyn 27, N.Y. 
7°59 CMT 


MC. 
NEIL, Jerry D., 1712 S. Se. Louis 
Tulsa 20, Okla. 7°59 C 
Ruth Canaday 
NEILL, L. J., R. D. #1, Timaru, New 
Zealand 7°59 
lrene A Cooper 
NICHOLSON, James C., 568 Sixth Ave, 
San Francisco 18, Calif. 7°59 C 
Col. James W. Ross 
NUBEL, Richard, 80-14 - 86ch Rd., 
Woodhaven 21, N.Y. 7°59CP 
NUBEL, Mrs. Richard, 80-14 - 86th Rd. 
Woodhaven 21, N.Y. 7°59 CP 
Emil A Jensen 
NUSS, Harry, 304 S. 3rd Se., Brooklyn 
11, N.Y. 7°59 CN 
Bob Rosenfeld 
O'CONNELL, Rev. John Q., C.M., 
3901 Harewood Rd., N.E., Washing- 
ton 17, D.C. 7°59 CNT 
John F. Meenehan 
OLSEN, Mary P. (Mrs. Oscar), 88 
Laurel Hill Rd., Northport, N.Y. 7°59 


cP 
MC. 
OLSON, Philip |., 2665 Brentwood Rd. 
Cleveland 21, Ohio 7°59 P 
MC 


OWENS, Richard E., 15015 Santa Fe, 
Whittier, Calif. 7°59 C 


Terry Horton 
PAGE , Charles B., 189-04 - 64th Ave., 
Apt. 11-D, Fresh Meadows 65, N.Y. 
7°59 CM 
MC. 
PALM, ©. P., 2165 Swenson Ave.., 
Abilene, Tex. 7°59 P 
MC. 
PARADIS, NORMAND R., 183 ©. 
Broad St., Westerly, R.1. 7°59 P 
David Duryeo 
PAXTON, Bruce R., 17154 Parkside 
Detroit 21, Mich. 7°59 CN 
Leslie B. Eby 


PEKAREK, Dr. V. F., 5644 Broadway 
Cleveland 27, Ohio 7°59 CMT 
Dr. Jomes F. Slowery 
PLESSNER, John H., 700 Ada St., 
San Mateo, Calif. 7°59 CP 
Col. James W. Ross 
PLOWMAN, Howard, 5375 E. Broadway 
Long Beach, Calif. 7°59CM 
PLOWMAN, Maxine (Mrs. Howard) 
5375 E. Broadway, Long Beach, 
Calif. 7°59 CM 
John J. Lloyd 
POE, Gerald W., 1401 Lamar Sr., 
ton 4, Ohio 7°59 C]PT 
MC. 


Day- 








PRATT, E. Sterling, D. ¥. Highway 
R.F.D. #2, Nashua, N.H. 7°59 MP 
Mes. Corol H. Foster 
PRINCE, Harry, 8566 ¥. Knoll Dr., 
Los Angeles 46, Calif. 7°59 C 
Al B. Rod 
PUCHEU, Humberto, 11424 McKinney, 
Detroit 24, Mich. 7°59 CM 
Mrs. Mary Mullorky 
PYLE, Ralph, Jr., 33 North 8th, 
Richmond, Ind. 7°59 P 
Edward A. Nusboum 
RANDALL, Miss Phyllis, 534 Kamama 
Dr., Whietier, Calif. 7°59 C 
Mrs. Margoret Estes 
RASH, Glenna H., 1737 Seladd Ave., 
Portland 14, Oreg. 7°59 NPT 
C. W. Getzendaner 
RIOUX, Alfred, 791 Brock Avenue, 
New Bedford, Mass. 7°59 P 
New Bedford Canero Club 
ROGERS, G. Ford, 3rd., 11025 S. 
Longwood Dr., Chicago 43, Ill. 7°59 
P 
Tom T. Pake 
ROSE, Howard E., 4591 E. Simpson, 
Fresno, Calif. 7°59 PT 
Eric L. Mitchell 
ROSENBACHER, F. D., 6535 Onarga 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 7°59 CP 
Inez G. Twichell 
ROSS, Richard M., 107 Ashbourne Rd., 
Columbus 9, Ohio 4°59 
Don McAlister 
ROUTH, Robert Dale, 842 So. Helena, 
Anaheim, Calif. 7°59 CN 
Mildred Morgan 
ROWLEY, Robert E., 1558 N. Pacific 
Glendale 2, Calif. 7°59 C 


M M. Phealey, 
ROPER, J. Walter, 10 Orchard Farm 
Rd., Port Washington, N.Y. 7°59 M 
ac. 


SANDERS, Carl, 56 Pilgrim Rd., 
Marblehead, Mass. 7°39 CN 
Robert G. Byrne, Jr. 
SIEVERT, Leo E., 114 Sansome Sr., 
San Frana sco 4, Calif. 7°99 C 


MC. 
SILVA, Ralph H., 1421 Hobart Ave., 
Chico, Cdl. 7°) N 
Fred W. Fix, Jr. FPSA 
SLOMAN, Miss Fredda, P.O. Box 236, 
Clinton, On ., Canada 7°59 N 


Alice A Sloman 
SMITH, Arthur, 2250 S.¥. 20ch Se., 
Miami 45, Fla. 7°59 P 
Fred J. Reuter 
SORRI, Fred A., Box 1282, Fairbanks, 
Alaska 7°59 CN] 
Fred E. Wiedeman 
SPRAD LING, John T., 6508 Grand 
Bivd., Oklahoma City, Okla 7°59 C 
Clerk H. Hogan 
SQUIRES, Charles, 1580 Thieriot Ave. 
Bronx 60, N.Y. 7°59 CT 
Joe E. Kennedy 
STACKHOUSE, William V., 340 ¥. 
Norm a, Arcadia, Calif. 7°59 CNP 
STAC KHOUSE, Mary Louw (Mrs. Will- 
iam V.), 340 ©. Norman, Arcadia, 
Calif. 7°59 CNP 
MC. 
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STANLEY, Margaret N. (Mrs. George 
B.) Gilman Colo. 7°39 CN 


MC. 
STEINGRA BER, Clare, 1486 Sheldon 
Se., St. Paul 13, Minn. 7°59 NP 


F. Howkins 
VALENTINE, Howard M., 3722-D 
Herbert Ave., Pennsauken, N.J. 
7°59 JP 


MC. 
VAN HALTER, Frank 2920 Common- 
wealth Ave., Chicago 14, Ill. 7°59M 
Mes. Margaret Conneely, APSA 
VAN PULS, Miss Lillian, 255 ¥. 90th 
St., New York 24, N.Y. 7°59 M 


MC. 
WALLACE, Miss Ann Hope, 11 ©. 
74th St., New York 23, N.Y. 7°59 N 


MC. 
WALLACE, Rober, 150 Parkway, 
Whiteland, Ind. 7°59 P 


MC. 
WALLIN, Grant R., 321 - 47th Se., N. 
Se. Petersburg 13, Fla. 7° C 


MC. 
WAURO, John W., 723 - 165th Se., 
Hammond, Ind. 7°59 CM]PT 
R. Forrest Hobbs 
WEHLANN, G E., 3714 Chatsworth, 
Detroit 24, Mich. 7°59 CN 
P. J. Reynolds 
WILSON, Everett Sco, 165 Division 
St., New Haven, Com. 7°59 C 
Robert J. Goldman, APSA 


WINEY, Arthur H., 12 Walow Ridge Rd 
Wilmington 7, Del. 7°59 P 


Robert J. Goldman 
WHEELE R, Helen H. (Mrs. Warren G.) 
30 Willow, Dedham, Mass. 7°59 CN 


Anstiss Wagner é 
WHITLEY, Miss Margaret, 116 Violet 
St., Apt. E., Monrovia, Calif. 7°59 

CN 


Joe E. Kennedy 
WONG, Alber, 22 Lyon St., Frankton, 
New Zealand 7°59 


MC. 
ZARTMAN, Mrs. Elizabeth, 866 Car- 
lotta Ct., Redlands, Calif. 7°59 J 


Art Miller 
ZELENKA, F. G, 1005 E. Oak Ave., 
LaGrange Park, Ill. 7°59 CN 
H. J. Johnson 


NEW CAMERA CLUBS 


AGRUPACION FOTOGRAFICA DE 
CATALUNA, % Francesco Pros., 
Duque de la Victoria, 14 pral, 
Barcelona, Spain 6'59 

Anne M Hotcher 

ANDROSCOGGIN CAMERA CLUB, % 
Miss Esther A. Thorpe, P.O. Box 
382, Auburn, Maine 6°59 C 

Clayton D. Sands 

BUREAU OF SHIPSC AMERA CLUB, 
% Samuel E. Lord, Jr., 3800 Porter 
Se., N.W., Washington 16, D.C. 6'59 
CNPT 

Ollie Fife 


of the architects themselves, the tourists, the politicians 
or the Chamber of Commerce, it was the architecture 
of Atlanta from the limited, personal standpoint of a 
man thinking about it as it affected his own life and 
many men like him. It became an essay and was so 


recognized. 


All essays don't have to be as definite or as broad 
in application. Many poems (besides Pope’s Essay on 
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CLICK CAMERA CLUB, % Mrs. Rita 
Tremblay, 3453 Ontario St., E., 
Montreal 4, -, Canada 6°59 CMP 

Frank W. Simard 

DECATUR COLORSTS, % Dr. T. W. 
Samuels, Jr., 650S. Crea, Decatur, 
lil. 6°59 C 


IRVING PHOTOGRA PHIC ASSOC IA- 
TION, % Mr. Gene Glazier, 2032 
Mather, Irving, Texas 6°59 CMNP 

Gene Glazier 


MARLETT E CA MERA CLUB, 3213 

Roger St., Marlette, Mich. 6°59 C 
James 

MONTREAL PHOTOGRAPHIC CLUB, 
% Mrs. Betty McAllister, 3490 West- 
more Ave., Montreal 28, Que ., Canada 
6°59 CNP 

Charles F. G. Johnson 

ORCHID ISLE CAMERA CLUB, % 
Thomas Wolfgang, 100 Hualalai St., 
Hilo, Hawaii 6°59 CMNP 

Lorry S. Kadooko 

PIERCE’S PHOTO WORKSHOP, % 

R. H. Harrison, 213 Ashton St., 
Alexandria, Va. 6°59 CMP 
Cc. 

SEVILLE SHUTT ERBUGS, % Mrs. 
Elno Frazier, Box 177, Seville, Ohio 
659 C 

Mrs. Irma Rolt 

35 CHICO SHUTTER BUGS, % Mr. 
Ralph H. Silva, 1421 Hobart Ave., 
Chico, Calif. 6°59 P 

Mr & Mrs. Jerome Koch 


BLUEGRASS YMCA PHOTOGRAPHY 
CLUB, YMCA, 231 ©. Broadway, 
Box 643, Louisville 2, Ky. 7°59 
CPT 


John Fish 
BROOKS CAMERA GUILD, % John 
Parsons, 2190 Alston Rd., Santa 
Barbara, Calif. 7°59 CP 


John F ish 
DUNDALK CAMERA CLUB, % Will- 
iam J. Foster, 519 Maryland Ave., 
Essex 21, Md. 7°59 CP 
Ben B. Cooper 
DUNKIRK & FREDONIA CAMERA 
Club, % George W. Arnold, 36 Sum- 
mer St., Fredonia, N.Y. 7°59 CNP 
John Fish 
ELLSWORTH CAMERA CLUB, % 
_ Charles E. Laffin, Bayview St., 
Ellsworth, Maine 7°59 CP 


MC. 

FOTO CLUBE DO PARANA, Caixa 
Postal 2509, Curitiba, Parana, 
Brazil 7°59 

Nelson Nigro Samways 

GOLD GO AST COLOR GUILD, Eud- 
ocia Paddock, % Mrs. Grace Lanctot 
6350 N. Wayne, Chicago 40, Ill. 
759 C 

Mrs. Grace H. Lanctot 

LES PHOTOGR APHEE AMATEURS, 
des Bois-Frances, Earg. % C. Couture, 
P.O. Bax 477, Plessisville, P.Q., 
Canada 7°59 C 

MC. 


Or. Cc. T 
PROVIDENT CAMERA CLUB, % Mrs. 
Barbara Campbell, Provident Life & 
Accident Ins. Co., Chattanooga, 
Tena. 7°59 CMNJPT 


John Fish 

RED WING CAMERA CLUB, % Mrs. 
Cletus Hal Iquist, R.R. 3, Red Wing, 
Minn. 7°59 

Mrs. Elsie B. Westmork 

REPUBLIC AVIATION CAMERA 
CLUB, % Leonard Goldzweig, Ther- 
mo. Republic Aviation Corp., Farm- 
ingdale, N.Y. 7°59 CNJPT 

John Fish 

RHODESIA PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY 
P.O. Bax 1671, Bulawayo, Southern 
Rhodesia, Africa 7°59 

Karel Jan Hora 

ROCK RIVER CAMERA CLUB, % 
Villiam H. King, 501 Maple Lane, 
Scerling, Ill. 7°59 CMNPT 

Som Bartlett 

SOCIEDAD FOTOGRAFICA DE LA 
HABANA, Edificio ‘‘Naroca’’, 
Paseo y Linea, Vedado, Apartament 
314, Habana, Cuba 7°59 P 

Reynaldo Lima 

SPORT CENTER CAMERA CLUB, % 
Robert B. Frazier, 44 Yoodward Ave. 
W. Rutland, Ve. 7°59 C 

MC. 

STARRETT, L.S. CO. CAMERA 
CLUB, The, % Miss Blanche E. 
Thomas, 211 Vine Sc., Athol, Mass. 
TS9C 


John Fi sh 
VILLAGE CAMER A STUDY CLUB, 
% Marjorie Barendt, 2230 S. 18h 
Ave., Broadview, Ill. 7°59. C 


. PA. Topel 
YALE PHOTOGRAPHE SOCIETY, 
Box 2026, Yale Station, New Haven 
15, Conn. 7°59 CMNJP 
Mrs. Ruth M Rowe 


Criticism) are essays in the strictest application of 
Webster. We have all read works that would be most 
difficult to outline yet leave us with a deep sense of 
being in tune with the writer's emotions towards his 


subject. 


1 am no Emerson, Byron or Pope, no camera carry- 
ing Gray or Milton but, like you, have certain things 
| love and want to share with others. Here, simply, 
is a distillate of the enjoyment and interest of over 
twenty years in a subject I have known as a marine 
insurance underwriter, occasional boatman and _ in- 


veterate beachcomber. 


PSA JOURNAL 
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STEREO DIVISION 
Star Ratings 


zx*kKk 
Lewis F. Miller 


x * 
R. M. Wineman 


* 


Dr. Henry A. Viera 


” * 7 * * * 7 


Airbrush Retouching 


Beginning on September 23, 1959, 
Hunter College, New York, will offer a 
new complete program in Airbrush con- 
sisting of two classes, each meeting fifteen 
weeks; Basic Airbrush for beginners and 
Advanced Airbrush including color. Con- 
ducted by Miss Stella Pandell, PSA leading 
Airbrush consultant and author, these 
courses have been designed to meet the 
needs of photographers with little or no 
art background. Students may register by 
mail from August 17 through September 
24, 1959. Write to Room 241 for mail reg- 
istration forms. 


If you want strong color effects indoors, 
use theatrical gels over your lights, espe- 
cially spots. They come in several hundred 
colors, can be bought in sheets 18” square 
from a stage supply house. 


PSA Trading Post 





The Trading Post is for the use of all PSA mem- 


bers, 


members only, free 
be brie’ and complete. 


of charge. must 
It must reach the Fisoriat 
Office, 28 scones oS St., Stamford, Conn., by the 
20th of the month and will normally appear in the 
second following issue. PSA assumes no responss- 
bility because of this free listing service. 


SALE—5x7 Grover View, 7” Ektar in Ilex sunchro 

shutter, case, 15 cut film holders, good condition 

best offer. 344x444 Ann Spd Graphic, RF, cut fim 

magazine, holders, gun, good condition, . W. 

eure. 6072 North Haven Dr., North ighlands 
alif. 


WANTED —240 to 36mm, 4 or 5 element focus- 
ing mount Exacta lens, also 135mm auto lens, one 
Polaroid back for 4x5. 'W. E. Brunson, Sr., P 
Box 308, Sumter, S. C. 














SALE OR TRADE—Grafiex 354x444 model C — 
Taylor-Hobson Cooke 2.5 lens, plate & film ho! 

ers, film magazines and Pacemaker Graphic a5 
with Schneider 4.7 lens. Interested in Rolleiflex, 
Nikon or Nikkor 
St., Claremont, 


SALE—TDC Duo 500 slide projector and case with 
electric semi-automatic changer, 35mm and super 
slide hand changers included, like new, cost $110, 
only $55. W. H. Clouse, 208 White Marsh Way, 
Barclay Farm Haddonfield, a. a 207 


ANTED— Bolex Titler with accessories. 
hf Driscoll, 4021 Hanover St., Dallas 25, 








Clyde 
exas. 
2t 





WANTED—Old books, annuals and/or pamphlets 
about photography and allied subjects, and old 
photographic periodicals, in bound volumes, for 
my collection, Because 7 already have over 4,000 
items and cannot use duplicates, please state the 
following when writing. About books, etc.: com- 
plete title; name of author; publication date; num- 
ber of edition if indicated; type of binding: con- 
dition. About periodicals: ‘complete title; name of 
editor if given; volume number if bound; month 
and year of each issue; condition. Charles Abel. 
519 Caxton Bidg., Cleveland 15, Ohio. 2t7 











PLANT MANAGER 


Leading f color laboratory is 
seeking ambitious man in middle 30°s, with can 
degree, to take over full managerial responsibili 
for rapidly expanding Florida — The man we 
want has sound technical experience in graphic arts, 
ability to handle personnel & customer relations & 
a sound business background. Unlimited growth op- 
portunity & liberal benefits. d resume & salary 
desired to Color Corp. of America—43 West 61 8&t., 
N.¥.C. All replies confidential. No calls please. 








SALE—Nooky-Hesum, like new; cost $31.50, first 
$16 gets it. Componar [3.5, 50mm enlarging lens 
of top quality; cost $35, first = gets it. Palette 
= ag Studio, 1326 47th Ave., N., St. eeteey | 
. a. 4t 











SALE—Contax III with 50mm f:1.5 Sonnar, case 
and lens shade. G. E. model DW-48 exposure 
All in excellent aa 





meter. $175. William 
Armstrong, Box 727, Indio, Calif 4t7 
SALE—Leitz Telyt 400mm with adapter for 
Exacta, lenshade and leather case. $100. 


for Exacta VX body. 


a 
Paul E. Hoiub, PSA DR, 
559 McAlpin Ave., 2t7 


incinnati 20, Ohio. 


lenses. John Titchen, 24 ones 


ATTENTION PSA’ERS—In Southern Ohio. Need 
helo to re-organize Tri B pany Pan nk big pro- 
grams planned for fall in me to spare 
contact Paul E. Holub. SA ‘So, Ewe”, 
Ave., Cincinnati 20, Ohio. hy CA 3t7 
SALE— Rolleiflex 3.5G with meter, red and green 
filters, Rolleinar #1 set cases. Excellent condition. 
Full price $150 or will consider screw thread Leica 
items. Evenings HA 4-3921 or write Ed Carlin, 
Jr., 1869 E. Tulpehocken, Phila. 38, Pa. 2t8 


SALE—Nikkor 8.5cem f:1.5 coated lens with spe- 
cial Nikkor view finder for same. Leather case 
and strap. Lens shade included, In excellent con- 
dition. Nikkor f:3.5, 13.5em with leather case and 
strap. Coated. Excellent condition. Hundreds of 
pictures and slides wom Japan on all subjects, 
shrines, cere ls, t people, Most are 
3%4x4% and 4x5. wil sell poeres, in lots of 6, 
ae M. Stelson, 401 N., Queen St., a, 


SALE—Lenses: 125mm Kodak ‘Anastigmat £:4.5 
in Compur- Rapid, 1-400 sec., $15. 54%” Taylor Hob- 
son Cooke Aviar £:4.5 in Compur 1-200 sec., $25. 
Compur Rapid shutter 1%” diameter, 1-400 sec., 
$10. . [aaa 812 Jefferson St., N. W., Wee. 
ih, D. 


SALE-—The late Ross A. Burley’s extensive col- 
lection of stereo and 35mm slides, USA and most 
countries. Mimeographed list, 10¢. Mrs. Allen F. 
Horn, 1219 Lancaster Ave., Syracuse 10, pA 

t 























SALE—<Almost new 85mm Leitz {:1.5 Summarex 
lens in perfect condition. Purchased last fall, used 
but little. $200 including leather case and lens 
hood, F. S. Allmuth, Textile Research Laboratory, 
Faulkland & Center Rds., Chestnut Run, Wil- 
mington, Del. 2t8 


SALE—Hasselblad 1000 F w/case, 80mm pre set 
Tessar lens,. 150mm pre set Ektar lens, 2 extra 
120 roll film’ backs, Novoflex attachme: vt. $500. 
Jack Wetter, 89-10 178 St. ++ Jamaica, N, 2t8 


WANTED—Contax T accessories. Finder mask 
for 85 & 135mm lens, Albada finder, waist level 
or prism finder, Flektoskop, 180mm Zeiss Olympia- 
Sonnar or Tele-Tessar K. 300mm Zeiss Sonnar 
or Tele-Tessar. Robert W. Fridell, 20604 4th Ave... 
S. W., Seattle 66, Wash. 2t8 


SALE—Busch Pressman, 
Schneider lens and {:4.7, 
lens. Also Meyer rangefinder. $85. 
TDC -500 watt projector w/Selectron Semi- 
matic chamber and 6 trays. $40. WANTED— 
English language foreign editions of Leica Maga- 
zines. E. J. Raymond, 1624 N. Newland Ave., 
Chicago 35, Ill. 28 














2%x3%, £:4.5, 105mm 
135mm Schneider Xenar 
Bell & Howell 





SALE—Cine Kodak Special II with 200-ft. film 
chamber, mint condition, with new 15mm w.a. 
Cine Ektar and new 25mm {:1.9 Cine Ektar; also 
50mm f:3.5 K.A., 63mm {:2.7 KA. Viewfinders. 
Special 15x18” compartment case. $750. E. K. Kap- 
relian, APSA, 29 Riveredge Rd., Red Bank, N. Js 

2té 








Every Member Get A Member 








Chairman, PSA Membership Committee, 
2005 Walnut St., Philadelphia 3, Penna. 


Please enter my application for membership in PSA. I understand that membership, 


MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION FORM 


if granted, 


shall entitle me to the rights and 


privileges of participation in the general activities of the Society, to receive its official publications, and to participate in the special 
activities of as many “divisions” of photographic interest as I have checked below. 


DIVISIONAL AFFILIATION: 
Se scotsueeeaun. © 5 
Motion Picture .. ( ) Pictorial 

Tn ssseosees. | J 


Photo-Journalism. ( ) 


a 9 
Techniques ..... te 


My choice of one free divisional 
affiliation is: 


(please print) 


Any dues remitted herewith are to be returned if my membership is not granted. 


Name Mr. 


As a PSA elie in good standing, it is my pleasure to nominate the 


pod for membership in the Photographic Society of America: 


PLEASE a 
ae 
PRINT 
NN a. < didnt adiadeaicnns 
OR TYPE 
Ce Scnsceenankiieecsneses 
SPONSOR: 
SERRE. vovnccsescesévctsin nsevebebeneuee 
NE: saci viticenisdiceuaaceeatineeer " 


Aucust 1959 


Tee PPP eee Pee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee 


TOP PPP PPO CCPC P Pe eee Ce eee eee eee ee eee eee ee ee 


DIVISIONAL AFFILIATION: Participation 
in the special activities of any one division of 
interest is included free in annual dues; par- 
ticipation ‘n additional divisions is optional; 
the fee is $1.25 each per year. Check as many 
as you wish. 

ANNUAL DUES: Individual Memberships for 
residents of North America $12; Family mem- 
berships (husband-&-wife) $18 (inc. 2 divi- 
sions). Individual overseas memberships (no 
divisional affiliation included) $6. Of the an- 
nual dues $2.50 is for a one-year —— « 
to the official publications of the it. : 
scriptions at $5 per year are le ok 
from libraries, educational ath... 
government agencies. 

CLUBS: Dues are same as for individual 
Membership, $12, including one division. We 
suggest that one person be permanently ap- 
pointed as = Club Representative to PSA. 
The Journal and PSA mail can be addressed 
to the club in his care. 

SPONSOR: One required; if you do not know 
a PSA Member who will sponsor you please 
write to the Membership Committee. 
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Exhibitions & Competitions 


Monochrome 
and/or Color Prints 


Note: M—monochrome prints, C—color prints. 
Entry fee is $1.00 in each class unless otherwise 


PSA Approved 


approved for Monochrome 
Pictorial Di- 
page tor ap- 


These salons initially 
and/or Color Print portion only by 
vision. See other listings on this 
proval of other sections 


(For listings and approval send data to Alfred 
W. Hecht, Hotel St. George, Clark and Henry 


Streets, Brooklyn |, N. Y.) 
Detroit (M,C) Fee $1.50 plus postage. Closes 
August 18. E oe Aug. 29-Sept. 27. Data: 


Amos De Hosse, 16751 Bramell, Detroit 19, Michi- 


gan 


Leos Angeles County (M,C) Closes August 26 
Exhibited at Fair Sept. 18-Oct. 4. Data: Photog- 
raphy Dept.. Los Angeles County Fair Assn., 


Pomona, California 


Oregon State Fair (M.C) Fee $2.00. Closes Aug 
22. Exhibited Sept. 5-12. Data: A. L. Thompson, 
Director, Salon of Photography, Oregon State 
Fair, Salem, Oregon. 


Amsterdam (Focus) (M,C) Closes August 31. 
Exhibited Oct. 17-Nov. 1 at Art Gallery of The 
Printers Assen. Data: International Focus Salon, 


Koningen Wilhelminalaan 16, Haarlem, Holland. 


Exhibited Sept. 20- 


Bergamo (M) Closes Sept. |! 
Vit Paleo- 


~. Data: Centro Turistico Giovanile, 
capa 4, Bergamo, Italy 


Zaragoza (M) Closes Sept. 1. Exhibited in Oc- 


tober. Data: Secty., Sociedad Fotografica de 
Zaragoza, Plaza de Sas 7, Bajos, Zaragoza, Spain 
PSA (M.C) Fee $2.00. Closes Sept. 5. Exhibited 
Oct. 6-10 at PSA National Convention, Kentucky 
Hotel, Louisville, Ky. Data: B. J. Campbell, 1904 
Strathmoor Blvd., Louisville 5, Kentucky 


Puyallup ( (M,C) Closes Sept. 5. Exhibited Sept. 19- 
27 at Western Washington Fair. Data: Northwest 
International Exhibition, Western Washington 
Fair, Puyallup. Washington. 


Ghent (M, C) Closes Sept. 6. Exhibited Oct. 25- 
Nov. & Data: Julien Tack, Nieuwland 37, Ghent, 
Belgium 

Yakima (M.C) Fee $2.00. Closes September 10 
Exhibited at Central Washington Fair Sept. 30 
October 4. Data: Yakima Camera Club, P. O. Box 
13, Yakima, Washington 

Albuquerque (M) Closes September 12. Exhibited 
Sept. 26-Oct. 4. Data: Robert W. Hall, 1804 June 
St.. NE, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 


Cavoilcade (M,C) Closes Sept. 15. Exhibited Oc- 
tober 12-26 at Gates Gallery. Data: Thomas H. 
Power, 5045 Procter St., Port Arthur, Texas 

Helsinki (M) Closes Sept. 15. Exhibited Oct. 24- 
tl. Data: Pauli Oulasvirta, Lonnrotinkatu 4 C 2, 


Helsinki, Finland 

Bath (M) Closes Sept. 19. Exhibited Oct. 7-24 
at Victoria Art Gallery. Data: S Woodman, 
1A Bannerdown Road, Batheaston, Bath, Somer- 


set, England. 

P.S.S.A. (M) Closes September 18. Exhibited at 
P.S.S.A, 6th Photographic Congress, Vereeniging, 
October 10-24 Data: Salon Secty., P. O. Box 311, 
Vereeniging, South Africa. 
Fresno (M) Closes Sept. 21. 
Data: Elmer Lew, APSA, 
St.. Fresno, California 
Cape Town (M.C) Closes Sept. 30 
%-31. Data: Salon Secty., PO 
Town, South Africa 


Exhibited Oct. 8-18. 
ARPS, 1915 Tulare 


Exhibited Oct 
Box 2431, Cape 





Notices 


To be tisted on this page. notices 
of exhibitions must be sent to the 
individuals noted under each heading. 
Notices of PSA Competitions and of 
Contests should be sent direct to the 
Journal, 28 Leonard, Stamiord, Conn. 


















Memphis (M,C) Fee $2.00. Closes Sept. 30. Ex- 
hibited Oct. 10-31 at Brooks Memorial Art Gal- 
lery. Data: Brooks Memorial Art Gallery, Over- 
ton Park, Memphis, Tenn. 

Shreveport (M) Fee $2.00. Closes Sept. 30. Ex- 
hibited Oct. 23-Nov. 1 at Louisiana State Fair. 
Data: Robert B. Dial, 3417 Sunset Drive, Shreve- 
port, Louisiana. 

Queensland (M,C) Closes Oct. 1. Exhibited Nov. 
23-28. Data: Salon Secty., Queensland Exhibition, 
PO Box 3%, South "Brisbane, Australia. 

Ceylon (M) Closes Oct. 6. Exhibited Noy. 6-15. 
Data: Secty., Photographic Society of Ceylon, c/o 
Lionel Wendt Memorial Art Centre, 18 Guildford 
Crescent, Colombo 7, Ceylon. 

Arizona (M,C) Fee $2.00. Closes Oct. 7. Ex- 
hibited Oct. 3!1-Nov. 11 at Arizona State Fair. 
Data: Dept. “S,” Photography, Arizona State 
Fair, Phoenix, Arizona. 

Mexico (M) Fee $2.00. Closes Oct. 8. Exhibited 
Nov. 12-26. Data: Club Fotografico de Mexico, 
Av. San Juan de Letran &, ler Piso, Mexico 1, 
D. F.. Mexico. 

Bordeaux (M,C) Closes Oct. 10. Exhibited Nov.- 
Dec. at Galerie des Beaux-Arts. Data: M. Andre 
Leonard, Hon. EFIAP, 6 rue Eugene-Jacquet, 
Bordeaux 28, France. 

Boston (M,C) Fee $2.00. Closes Oct. 10. Exhibited 
Nov. 1-8 Data: Henry IL. Soron, 110 Paul Revere 
Road, Arlington 74, Mass. 

Heong Kong (M,C) Closes October 11. Exhibited in 
Hong Kong Nov. 30-Dec. 5; Kowloon, Dec. 7-12. 
Data: Manly Chin, ARPS, Salon Chairman, Pho- 
tographic Society "of Hong Kong, 217A Prince's 
Bidg., Hong Kong. 


(M) Fee $2.00. Closes Oct. 17. Exhibited 
at Museum of Science & Industry, Chicago, Nov. 
8-29. Data: Mary A. Root, Secty., 3314 Central 
Street, Evanston, Illinois, 
Barreiro (M.C) Closes Nov. 1. 
cember. Data: Grupo Desportivo, 
reiro, Portugal 
Chile (M.C) Closes Nov. 7. Exhibited Dec. 1-19 
in Exhibition Hall, Bank of Chile, Santiago. Data: 
Foto Cine Club De Chile, Huerfanos 1223, Officina 
14, Santiago, Chile. 


Cuba (M.C) Fee $2.00. Closes Nov. 


Exhibited in De- 
da CUF, Bar- 


14, Exhibited 


Dec. 1-31. Data: Club Fotografico de Cuba, 
prc A 366, altos, Havana, Cuba. 

(M) Closes Nov. 30. Exhibited Jan. 23- 
ay Jata: M. Henri Erbs, 10 rue du Com- 


~F_-, “yt (Manche), France. 


Pittsburgh (M.C) Fee $2.00 Closes Dec. 2. Ex- 
hibited Dec. 18, 1959-Jan. 17, 1960 at Carnegie In- 
stitute Galleries. Data: Mrs. F. H. Stohr, 6845 
Penham Place, Pittsburgh 8, Penna. 


Warrnambeol (M,C) Closes Dec. 19. Exhibited 
Jan. 10-22, 1960 at Art Gallery. Data: Salon Secty., 
Warrnambool Camera Club, 74 Liebig St.. Warr- 
nambool, Victoria, Australia 


Other Salons 


Cuyahoga County (M.C) Fee $2.00. Closes Aug. 
14. Exhibited Aug. 17-23 at Fair. Data: Mary- 
Jane, Matheson, 12317 McGowan Ave., Cleveland 
35, Ohio 


Trento (M) (Limited to mountain photography) 
Closes Aug. 20. Exhibited Sept. 26-Oct. 12. Data: 
Societa Alpinisti Tridentini, P. O. Box 205, Trento, 


Italy. 

Dum-Dum (M,C) Closes August 31. Exhibited 
Oct. 4-11. Data: Photographic Assn. of Dum- 
Dum, 467-40 Jessore Road, Calcutta 28, India. 
Moenchengladbach (M,C) No entry fee. Closes 
Sept. 1. Exhibited Oct. 7-25. Data: Gunter Feiter, 
Secty., 21 Arminiusstrasse, Moenchengladbach, 


West Germany. 


Hongkong Students (M) yg 50 cents. (Limited to 
students only) Closes Sept. ry: gt Oct. 5-10 
at University of Hongkong. = Ng. Shiu- 
Keen, The Photographic Society, University of 
Hongkong, Hongkong. 


Denmark Color Print (C) Fee $2.00. Eight , prints 


permitted. Closes Oct. 1. Exhibited Nov. 
13 at Charlotteberg Art Gallery. Data: Aage 
Remfeldt, Havdrup, Denmark. 


Color Slides 


Approved for color slide section only. 


(For listing and approval send data to Adolph 
Kohnert, West Main St., Amenia, N. Y.) Entry 
fee $1, unless otherwise specified. 

Wisconsin State Fair: Aug. 20-30, deadline Aug. 


12. Forms: James A. Schwalback, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wisc. 





Detroit: Aug. 29-Sept. deadline Aug. 18. 
Forms: Amos De Hosse, isis Bramell Da De- 
troit 19, Mich. 234 x 2% slides accepted. 


Les Angeles County Fair: t. 10-12, deadline 
Aug. 26. Forms: Los Angeles ty Fair Assn., 
Pomona, Calif. 


Seater 6-10, deadline t. 
Forms: B. J. Camotcil, 1904 Strathmoor iva 
Loclevine's 5, Ky. 24 x 2% up to 4 x 5 slides 


accepted. Entry fee $1.25 


Cavoileade: Oct. 12-14, deadline Sept. 8 Forms: 
Thomas H. Power, 5045 Procter St., Port Arthur, 


Texas. 
Laurel: Oct. 6-10, deadline Sept. 13. Forms: A. E. 
Breland, 815 12th St., Laurel, Miss. 
Luxembourg: Oct. 6-19, deadline Sept. 14. Forms: 
Rene Jentgen, 50 Rue De Blocha usen, Luxem- 
bourg, Grand-Duchy. 

Fresno: Oct. 8-18, deadline Sept. 19. Forms: H. 
S. Barsam, 4125 Ventura Ave., erg . Calif. 
Salt Lake City: Oct. 6-8, deadline Sept. 

ont. Nelle Teter, P. O. Box 1473, Salt ie “City, 


Magic Empire: Oct. 19-22, deadline Sept. 26. 
Forms: Miss Ruth Canaday, APSA, Box 871, 
Tulsa, 2, Okla. 


Louisiana State Fair: Oct. 24-Nov. 1, deadline 
Sept. 30. Forms: Robert B. Dial, 3417 Sunset 
Drive, Shreveport, La. 


Memphis: Oct. 10-25, deadline Sept. 30. Forms: 
Carrol C. Turner, M.D. FPSA, 407 Greenway Rd., 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Chicago: Oct. 24-Nov. 1, deadline Oct. 5. Forms: 
i" J. Wielgus, 6253 N. Naper Ave., Chicago 


Arizona: Nov. 1-8, deadline Oct. 7. Forms: Louise 
DeWitt, Department “S” Foaaion Arizona 
State Fair, Phoenix, Ariz. 


All Color: Oct. 31-Nov. 15, deadline 
Oct. 1 omnes J C. Wetherby, 116 Ave., “L” 
| Pe 21, 


Boston: Nov. = deadline Oct. 17. Forms: Miss 
Ruth Aronson, 153 Highland St., Roxbury, Mass. 
2% x 234 slides accepted 


Westchester: Nov. 16-20, deadline Oct. 21. Forms: 
ow : Wyman, 415 Madison Ave., New York 


: Nov. 11-25, 
Forms: E. Finch, 16 Westminster Ave. 
wood, Worcester, Engl. 


: Closes Nov. 19, deadline Oct. 
Forms: Fred Hensh, 308 S. St. James Bivd., 
Evansville 14, Ind. 


Valley: Nov. 17-24, deadline Nov. 2. 
Miss Jane Shaffer, APSA, 5466 Clemens 
St. Louis 12, Mo. 


Heong Kong: Nov. 30-Dec. 11, deadline Nov. &. 
Forms: Manly Chin, ARPS. The Photographic 
Soc. of Hong Kong. 217 Prince’s Bldg., Hong 
Kong. China. 234 x 2% slides accepted. 


Santiago: Dec. 1-19, deadline Nov. 10. Forms: 
Foto Cine Club De Chile, Huerfanos 1223, Offi- 
cina 14, Santiago, Chile. 


Cuba: Dec. 5-19, deadline Nov. 14. Forms: Abe- 
lardo Rodriquez, Club Fotografico De Cuba, 
O'Reilly 366 altos, por Compostela, Havana, Cuba. 
2¢@ x 26 up to 3% x 4 slides accepted. 


deadline Oct. 21, 
Ronks- 


Forms: 
Ave., 


Pittsburgh: Jan 3-17. deadline Dec. 7. Forms: 
Mrs. F. H. Stohr, 6845 Penham Place, Pittsburgh 
8 Pa. 2% x 2§ slides accepted. Entry Fee $1.25 


Warrnambool: Jan. 10-22, deadline Dec. 19. Forms: 
John A. Welsh, 74 Liebig St., Warrnambool, Vic- 
toria, Australia. 


Melbourne: Mar. 21-30. deadline Feb. 19. Forms: 
Allen G. Gray, 101 Nicholson St., East Coburg, 


Victoria, Australia. 

New Zealand: Apr. 11-27, 
Forms: Neil S Bowie, P.O. Box 
church, New Zealand. 


deadline March 22 
1789, Christ 


Color Prints 


Entry fee $2.00 unless otherwise specified. 


PSA: Oct. 6-10, deadline t. 5. Forms: B. J. 
Campbell, 1904 Strathmoor Blvd., Louisville 5, 
Ky. Entry fee $2.00. 

All Color: Oct. 31-Nov. 15, deadline 
Sept. 14. Forms: T. C. Wetherby, 116 Ave., “L” 
Pittsburgh 21, Pa. 


Memphis: Oct. 10-31, deadline Sept. 30: Forms: 
Carrol C. Turner, M.D. FPSA, 407 Greenway 


* Road, Memphis, Tenn. 


Melbourne: March 21-30, deadline Feb. 19. Forms: 
Allen G. Gray, 101 Nicholson St., East Coburg, 
Victoria, Australia. 

Santiago: Dec. +. deadline Nov. 10. Forms: 
Foto Cine Club De Chile, Huerfanos 1223, Offi- 
cina 14, Santiago, Chile. 


PSA JOURNAL 





Exhibitions & Competitions 





Nature 
(For listing and approval send data to H. J. 
Johnson, FPSA, 2134 W. Concord Pl., Chicago 


47, iil.) 

Pomona, Sep. 18-Oct. 4. deadline Aug. 26. Prints 
and slides. Forms: Nature chairman, Los Angeles 
Co. Fair Asso., Pomona. Calif. 

PSA, Oct. 6-10, deadline Sep. 5. Prints and slides. 
Forms: B. J. Campbell, 1904 Strathmoor Blvd.. 


svill Ky 
sce Lake ~ c City, Oct. 6-8, deadline Sep. 24. Slides. 
saNelie Teter, PO Box 1473, Salt Lake City. 
Utah. 


Buffalo, Oct. 27-Nov. 8, deadline Oct. 12. Prints 
and slides. Forms: Buffalo Science Museum, Buf- 


11, N. Y 
We . November, deadline Oct. 21, Slides. 
Forms: Henry Wyman, 415 Madison Ave., New 


y 17. N. ¥ 

Wor Nov. 11-25, deadline Oct. 21. 
Slides. Forms: E. Finch, 16 Westminster Av., 
Ronkswood, Worcester, England. 

A Oct. 31-Dec. 3, deadline prints Oct. 19, 
26. Forms: John Walsh, 41 Living- 
Beverly, Mass. 

Valley 


Forms: 


slides Oct. 


sponse Ov Nov. 17-24, deadline Nov. 2. 


5466 Clemens Av.. 


deadline Jan. 11. Slides. 
5400 Halifax Lane, Min 


Slides. Forms: Jane Shaffer. 
St. Louis 12, Mo 
M: Feb. 14-18, 
Forms: F. C. Sweeney, 
neapolis 24, Minn . 
Cc Feb. 6-26. deadline Jan 18. Prints and 
slides. Forms: Louis Braun, 166 W. Washington, 
Chica 2, I. : 

schoster, deadline Feb. 8. Slides. Forms: J. L 
Hill Jr., 643 Highland Av., Rochester 20, N. Y. 


Stereo 


(For listing send data to Lewis F. Miller, 
APSA, 8216 Morgan St., Chicago 20, Ill.) 
PS Closes Sept. 5, 4 slides $1 plus postage. 
Sette B. 7 Campbell, 1904 Strathmoor Blvd., 
Louisville 5, Kentucky. 

Closes Sept. 23. 4 slides $1.25. Forms: 
Dorothea Van Westrienen, 7139 Bennett Avenue, 
Chicago 49, Illinois. 


Puetergh. Closes Oct. 14. 4 slides $1 plus peuees 
116 Avenue “L” Pit 


Forms: C. Wetherby, 

burgh an. “Pennsylvania. ‘ 

Mexico, Closes Oct. 15. 4 slides $1. Forms: Club 
San Juan de Letran 8, 


Fotografico de Mexico, 
ler. Piso, Mexico, D. F 


PSA Competitions 


International Club Print Competition — Four 
classes, clubs may join at any time. Write for 
data to Ralph M. Carpenter, 99 Orange St., Stam- 
ford. Conn. 

TD Traveling Exhibits—Examples of uses of 
photography im all branches of the sciences. No 
closing date, shows are put on road as assembled, 


also used in Tops. Data: Art Hansen, Box 82, 
Parlin, N. J 

CD Portrait ContestsFirst of two in 1959-00 
series closes Nov. 1, 1959 and is sponsored by 
Charter Oak Color Slide Association, Inc. Full 
details and entry form in July-August Color Di 
vision Bulletin. Data: John Sherman, APSA, 503 
Mobil Oi] Bldg.. Minneapolis 2, Minn 

* 
Contests 
Gaines: $500 first prize B&W. $600 color print 


of doggy subject. Closing date Sept. 11. Rules 
from Gaines Dog Research Center, 250 Park Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. 

Bermuda: % prizes total value $2500 for b&w 
or color pix taken between April 1 and end of 
Sept. Categories: Life Studies, Activities or spot 
news, Scenics, Animal or wild life. Special month- 
ly prizes for pictures with a historical theme, 
350th anniversary. Prizes are cash and photo 
equipment. Bermuda daily, The Royal Gazette, 
Hamilton, is sponsor. 

Brookfield Zoo: Prints and slides of any wild 
animal taken in any zoo in the world. Prints 
8 x 10 or larger, mounted 16 x 20 vertically; .* 
eign prints unmounted. Slides from 2 x 2 
3% x 4%. Prizes: $50, $25, $10, @ HM. of $$ 
each in "each class. Forms: Chicago Zoological 
Park, Brookfield. Ill. Closing date Sept. 13; ex- 
hibition during October. 

’s Coloring: Top prize two-week flying 
trip to South America, merchandise prizes. Colored 
prints using Marshall’s oil colors or penciJs. Entry 
blanks at photo dealers. Closes Sept. 30. 


Aucust 1959 





Errata 


Three corrections should be made in 
the Nature Who’s Who for 1958 which 
was published in the May Journal. 
Velma Harris of Merced, Calif., had 88 
slides in 28 shows; Bertram Leadbeater 
of Beverly, Mass., had 32 slides in 18, 
and Edmund W. Raab of Los Angeles 
had 2 slides in 2 shows. 


TD Exhibition 


The Techniques Division Exhibition 
at Louisville will consist of sets of prints 
on a how-to-do-it theme and photo es- 


says on technical subjects. The idea is 
to show by a series of pictures and with 
a minimum of words of photographic 
procedure which will interest other 
PSAers. The story may be your normal 
routine, a special technique or the use 
of a gadget. The prints should be of 
such size that they can be clearly un- 
derstood when viewed at a distance of 
3 feet when mounted on one or two 
16x20 mounts. PD members should 
mail their entries to William Mallas, 12 
Ridge Road, West Orange, N. J., to 
reach him before September 25. Others 
may mail them to Arthur W. Hansen, 
P.O. Box 82, Parlin, N. J. 





PSA Services Directors 





(Corrected to July 15, 1959) 


PSA Publications 


(All inquiries about circulation should ve 
addressed Headquarters, 2005 Walnut St 
Phila. 3, Pa. 


Editors: 
PSA Journai—Don Bennett, FPSA, 28 Leon- 


ard St.. Stamford, Conn 

Color Division Bulletin —E A. Tucker, 3625 
Carter Ave., St. Louis 7, Mo. 

Motion Picture News Bulleti 1 ~ Merz, 
ria FACL, 1443 Harrison St., Hollywood, 
Nature Shots—(East) Elizabeth Kaston, 410 
Blake Road, New Britain, Conn. (West) 


Katherine M. Feagans, 102 S. Summit Ave., 
Bremerton, Wash. 

P-J Bulletin—Dick Harris, Box 118, Mis- 
soula, Mont. 

Pictorial Division Bulletin—Conrad Falkie- 
wicz, APSA, 23 Daisy Place, Tenafly, N. J. 


ae ae Forrer, 31-60 33rd St., Long 
Island City 6, N. Y. 


PS&T—Ira B. Current, FPSA, 26 Woodland 
Ave., Binghamton, N. Y. 

Camera Club Bulletin—Russe! Kriete, APSA, 
3946 N. Lowell Ave., Chicago 41, Ill 

TD Newsiletter—Art : rd W. Hansen, P. O. 
Box 202, Parlin, N. J 


Services to Exhibitions 


(Recognition, listi and approval of ex- 
hibitions is handled for PSA by the several 
Di ns. Who's Who are pu 
annuall Notices of coming exhibitions 
should sent to persons listed on the Ex- 
hibitions and Competitions page.) 


Aids and Standards 


Se eS Kohnert, W. Main  St., 
Amenia 

Nature—H. J. Johnson, FPSA, 2134 W. Con- 
cord Pl., Chicago 47, mh. 

Pictorial—Alfred W. Hecht, Hotel -. geeree, 
Clark & Henry Sts., Brooklyn 1, 
Stereo—John Paul Jensen, 8000 2 ‘eet 
Ave., Chicago 17, Ill. 


Master Mailing List 
Coler—Miss Lillan Draycott, 447-A Wash- 
ington Ave., Brooklyn 38, Y. 

Na 3523 Oakway 


ture—Mrs. E. H. Roper, 
Drive, Toledo 14, O. 

Pictoriai—North American Sateny Ken Wil- 
ley, 701 Fifth St., Lyndhurst, N. Overseas 
Sotene, Mrs. Rhyna Goldsmith, 4° 20 78th 
St., Jackson Heights, L. 1., N. Y. 

St Miss ov Otis, 1280 Chili Ave., 
Rochester 11, N. 


Who's Who 
Coler—Mrs. Pearl Johnson, 661 Merton Rd., 
Detroit 3, Mich. 
Color Prints—Harry Baltaxe, 91 
Ave., New York 34, Y. 
ag 2 ay “a Dahlberg, 1121 W. 93 
, Chicago 20, Ill. 





Payson 


Pictorial—N Genertcan, K Willey, 70 
— i Goldens J. “O “4 Mrs. 
Helghts jemith, vzi-2o 78th St., Jackson 


Seceealan” Roly ‘Bauer, spe West St., 
Mariemont, Cincinnati 27, Ohi 


Services to Individuals 
PSA Services 


eB oe Sherman, APSA, 503 Mobil 
Oil Bidg., Minneapolis 2, Minn 
Travel—Tom Firth, FPSA, Trappe, Md. 


Travel Aides—John P. Montgomery, Jr., 
APSA, P. O. Box 7013, Orlando, Fla. 


Division Services 


. 
Color Division 


D Membership Slide—Rocky Nelson, 1516 

y, a~ - Ave., *“purbank. Calif. 

Exhibition Slide Sets and Travel Slide Sets 
—East: Charles Jackson, 406 E. York Ave.. 
Flint 5, Mich.; Central: Wm. A Bacon, 
APSA, P. O. Box 15, Jackson, Miss.; West: 
Mrs. Marian Roberts, 5079 Aldama, Los An- 
geles 42, Calif 

Hospital Project—Send slides to Chas. H. 
Green, APSA, 19261 Linda Vista Ave., Los 
Gatos, Calif. 
Star Ratings—Mrs. Eugenia D. Norgaard, 
206 S. Lake St., Los Angeles 4, Calif. 
Star Ratings (Color Prints)—Harry Baltaxe, 
91 Payson Ave., New York 34, N. Y. 

Slide Circuits—R. B. Horner, APSA, 2921 
Cassia, Boise, Idaho 

international Slide Circuits—Mrs. Arthur B. 
senteher. 125 Columbus Ave., Port Chester, 


capers Bliss 
La Grange 


Slide Study Groups — Mrs. 
| Ay Oe *y. Brainerd Ave 


instruction Slide Sets—See listing under 
Exhibition Slide Sets. 
Color Print Competition — Miss Virginia 
Goldberg, APSA, 635 Jefferson Ave., Read- 
ing, Ohio 
Color Print Circuits—Donald Myers, Main 
St., Stoney Creek, Conn. 
Color Print Sets—Paul a Clough, 24 E. 
Eager St., Baltimore 2, M 
Hand Colored Print Sa SGD Evelyn 
Curtis, 5320 Broadway, Oakland 18, Calif. 
international Slide Competition—Robert H 
Kleinschmidt, 41 Parkside Crescent, Roches- 
ter 17, N. Y. 
Permanent Slide Collection — George F. 
Johnson, FPSA, Forestry Bldg., State Col- 
lege, Pa. 
Library—Hoyt L. pom. APSA, Johnston 
Bidg., Charlotte 2, N. 

(Continued on ye page) 








PSA Services nein: | 


INDIVIDUALS 


Division Services 
— 
Color Division 


Travel Slide and Story Competition—Trac 
Wetherby. 116 Avenue L. Pittsburgh, Penne. 








tien John Sherman, 
Mobil Oil Bidg.. Minneapolis 2, 


Sequence—Mrs. Ina Lank, 1900 
San Pedro, Calif 


Photo Lap! Werkshop—Jack L. Kenner, 
QrA. 5503 Holmes Run Pkwy., Alexandria, 
a 


Slide Evatuation Service—Jack Lowe, 403 
Montgomery St., Marietta, O. 
S. Ewell, 


years, Recordi Service— Merle 
4 Se 1422 Went 48th 5St., 
a 


Portrait 
APSA, 503 
Minn. 


Emde Slide 
Mantis Ave., 


Los Angeles 42, 


Motion Picture Division 
Annual Film Competition—Charies J Ross 
fo 7 3350 Wilshire Bivd., Los Angeles 5, 
a 
a Library—John J Liege. 355 Colorado 
th Beach 14, Cal 
Book Library—Ed on 4916 Silver, Kansas 


City 6, Kansas 
Film Analysis and 4 ing Service—Ernest 
eld Ave.. Westfield, 


F. Humphrey, 1152 Het 
N. J 


Tape Li —Markley L. Pe Tr, 3620 
Newton St nver 11, Colo _ 
Technical ‘Information Wm. Messner, 
APSA, 999 Garrison Ave., , Teaneck, N. 4 


Nature Division 
instruction Slide Sets East: Norman E. 
Weber. Bowmansville, Pa. West: Bernard G. 
Purves, 1781 Hollyhill Lane, Glendora, Calif 
Exhibition Slide Sets—George Clemens. 
APSA, Route 4, McConnelsville, Ohio. 
Print Sets—George Brewster, 2236 N. Bu- 
chanan Ave., Arlington 7, Va. 
Librarian—Albert E. Cooper, 5010 N. 36th 
St.. Omaha 11, Neb. 
Mespital Preject—Send slides to Chas. H 
Green APSA, 19261 Linda Vista Ave.. Los 
Gatos, Calif 


Star Ratings—Dr. Gordon B. White, APSA. 
= Sugarloaf St., Port Colbourne. Ontario, 
nada. 
F. W. Schmidt. page. of 
edical ustration. University of Texas 
Medical Branch, Galv ae Texas. 
Slide ye Kaston. APSA, 
410 Blake New Sivia Conn 
Slide Circuits—Alford W. Cooper. 
APSA. P. O. Box 579, Worland, Wyo. 
int Study Cresta —e Roi Russel. 343 
Shasta, Prescott, 
Edward H. 


Technical } roedinm ~- 

powee APSA, 40 Woodside Drive, Penfield, 

Commenti ; Serv for Newer Workers— 
~ W “Robinson, P. O. Box 10, 

Merced, Calif. Prints, A Coleman, 6159 

Dorothy St., Detroit 11, 

Permanent Slide Otide Cotteston—Jobe E. E. Walsh, 

41 Livingstone Ave., Beverly, 

~—_ 

Roches- 


Print Collection—Dr 
ist, APSA, 166 Valley Crest Road, 
= 6. N. Y. 


Photo Journalism Division 
Journalism Circuits—Don Mohler, 
25291 Richards Ave., Euclid 23, Ohio. 
ok a er E. Massie, P. O. Box 745, 
Del Mar. Calif 
PJ Membership information— Daniel aod 
sky, 9303 Shore Road, Brooklyn, N. 


PJ Education—Jose Op, Qerustete, os West 
ae ~ New York, N. 


APSA, 


Library—Mrs. Toni \ Stibler, 410 "°nd 
Street Brooklyn 20, N. 
PJ Honors & A ates C. Schwartz. 


wards— . 
APSA, 38 Avis Drive, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Pictorial Division 
PD Information TT fiistey Stone, 
8 E. Pearson St., Chicago 1 
American Portfolios—Mrs oem M. Sie- 
rf APSA, 200 Braunsdorf Rd., Pearl River, 


international Portfolies—Ed Willis barnett, 
— 2323 Henrietta Rd., Birmingham 5, 


Canadian Portfolios—Gino Maddalena, 1262 
Place Royale, St. Martin, Laval Co., Que. 
Colter Print Activities — Pw Catherine 
Coursen, 223 Prospect St., E. Orange. N. J. 
Star Exhibiter Portfolies—Dr. Robert 
Cochran, 452 Aquila Ct.. Omaha 2, Neb. 
Portrait Portfolies—Miss Dorothy Kluth 
2415 W. Birchwood Ave., Chicago 45, Illi- 


nois 





Pertfolian Clubs—Sten T. Anderson, FPSA. 
3247 Q. St., Lincoln 3, Nebraska. 

Picture of the } yy plige Parry, 609 
Sedgwick Dr., . N. 

Award of oh (Star yoo Leta 
M. ABSA, 1927 Devonshire Ave., Lan- 
sing 10, 


Paul Yarrows. 
it 21, Mich. 


Sana Sabet (ier Enclose Ragprorecs ly A 
nclose 3¢ 1129 Waukegan Ra.. 


Committee—Clair A land. 
884 San Antonio Ave., ieckeley te 


Slide Anatysis—Fred hy ond 
. 438 Meacham Ave., Park 


, 


a 


r.. 


individual Slide — Mrs. Elyga 
phn hye Ay Stafford i. Apt. E., Hunting- 


oiite See Mrs. Pearl FS mn 661 Mer- 
Apt. 3, Detroit 3, Mich. 
Miss Mariorie Priee, 434 


for Veterans— 
. 120th St.. Apt. 6J, New York 27, N. 
quen for Canmegpees Children — saeey 
Sogesey. 116 esdale St., Rochester 
‘Ratings — Miss Helen Brethauer. 4057 
Masterson St.. . Oakland 19. woe: 


SD Membership information — Miss Leona 
Hargrove, 619 N. Ridgewood, Wichita 6. 
Kans. 


Stide—John C. Stick, 1701 
So. Pasadena. Calif 
Protests Adams, 
ten Island, N. 
H. "Erakine 1282 


SD Membership 
S. Bushnell Ave.. 


700 Bard Ave., S 


international Circuits—Lee M. Klinefelter, 
1800 La Salle Ave., Norfolk, Va. 


Techniques Division 
R D Ko 1. A of 
Traveling Exhibi 





CLUBS 


PSA Services 


For Clubs 


Camera Clubs—Fred W. Fix Jr., 

Sheridan Rd., Chicago 40. Il 

Club Bulletin eo / wow --! w. 

 —— FPSA, 392 ope St.. Glenbrook, 
onn 


FPSA, 5956 


National Lectures—Drake Delanoy, APSA, 
50 Valley Road, Montclair, N. J 

Recorded Lectures—Chas. L. Martin, Rte. 3. 
Box 779, Excelsior, Minn 

T R. B. Horner, APSA, 2921 
Boise, Idaho 

International Exchange Exhibits—East: Fred 
Reuter 38 Sycamore Dr.. New Middletown, 
O. Central: Wilson H horey, APSA, 809 
Putnam Bidg. Davenport lowa. West: Mrs 
LaVert B endricks, 2264—5th Ave. San 
Diego 1, Ca 


Division Services 
— 


Color Division 
Veterans Hespitai Slide-Getter Sets—Mi 
Jean Edgcumbe, 40 Frankland Road, Roch- 
ester 17, N. ¥ 
Exhibition Slide Sets—East: Frederic B 
Shaw, APSA, 2410 Tratman Ave., Bronx 61. 
N. Y¥. Mid-West: Paul S. Gilleland, 7502 
Nottingham Ave., St. Louis 19, Mo. West: 
Mrs laire Webster, % Hillcrest Court, 
Berkeley 5, Calif. (Incl. Canada, Alaska & 
Hawaii.) 
Stide Set Directory— Miss Grace Custer, 3420 
N. Meridian, ~ tame A Ind 
Coler Slide Circuits—J Sheldon Lowery, 
Rte. 1, Box 135, Davis, Calif. 


Cassia, 


59 


National Club Slide Competition—Dr. J. H. 
Arrieta, 155—14th Ave., San Francisco, Calif 
mt Sets—Paul C. Clough, 24 E. 
Baltimore 2, Md. 

—Miss June Nel- 
Road, Chicago 40, 


Coler Pri 
Eager St., 


Pictorial C Pro 
son, APSA Seat Sher) an 


Illinois 
SS Service—Mrs. Pauline Bode. 59 
sem Brook Road, Morristown, N. J 


poy! Werkshop—Ja ck L. _ Kenner, 
APSA, 5303 olmes Run Pkwy., 


Tae Recording Sorvieo Terie Ss. Ewell, 
er 1422 West 48th St., Los Angeles 62, 
Ca 


Motion Picture Division 
Film Library—John J. Lioyd. 355 Colorado 
Pl.. Long Beach 14, Calif. 


Tape Library—Markley L. Pepper, 3620 New- 
ton St.. Denver 11, Colo. 


Nature Division 

instruction Slide Sets— East: Norman E. 
Weber. Bowmansville, Pa. West: Bernard G. 
Purves. 1781 Hollyhill Lane, Glendora. Calif. 
Exhibition Slide Sets—George Clemens, 

APSA, Route 4, McConnelsville, Ohio. 
Print rge Brewster, 2236 N. Bu- 
chanan St., Arlington 7, Va. 
Librarian — Albert E. Cooper. 5010 N. 36th 
St.. Omaha 11, Neb. 
Hospital Project—Send slides to Chas. H 
Green, APSA, 19261 Linda Vista Ave., Los 
Gatos, Calif. 
Veterans Hospital Slide-Getter Sets—Miss 
Jean Edgcumbe. 40 Frankland Road, Roch- 
ester 17. N.Y 


National Club Slide Competition—Mrs. Irma 
Louise Rudd, APSA. 1602 S. Catalina, Redon- 
do Beach. Calif 


aentte— Raat: Fron 


American 
343 State St., "Eechester 4 
. F. 608 tt Bidg. ¥ 


. West: John Wippert. 
wood St., El Monte, lif ar west: Al 
Deane, 5022—50th Ave., S.W., Seattle 16. 
Wash. 
Club Print Circuits—Edmund V. Mayer. 38 
Pe np eee Oval, New York 62, 


Greet Gushenyp List—E. G. hed why 1505 
College Ave cine, Wis. 


Club Print Judging Serviee—Den E. Haasch. 
3005 Teton St., Boise, Idaho 


international Club Print tien— 
Ral M. Carpenter, 99 Orange St., Stam- 
ford. Conn. 


Portfolio of Portfolios -- Mrs. Gretchen M 
neers APSA, 12237 E. Kerrwood St.. El 
Monte, Calif. 
Salon Practices—Alfred W. Hecht, Hotel St. 
aa Clark & Henry Sts., Brooklyn 1, 
Saien Instruction Sets—Ira S. Dole, 1322- 
10th Ave.. Lewiston. Idaho 
Catnesinp 


Color Print Qetvties _ ,..- 
Coursen, 223 Prospect S . Orange, N 


Stereo Division 

Club Servtece— pean Jenkins, 47 Lupine 
Way, Stirling, N. 
National Club 1 Competition— 
orien , 700 Bard Ave., Staten Island, 
Club Slide Circuits—Robert Somers, 1440 
Trotwood Ave., Port Credit, Ontario. 

Harold . —w 661 Mer- 
pt. 3, Detroit 3, 
Traveling Salon — Paul S. “Darnell 411 S. 
Ridgewood Rd., S. Orange, N 
Subject Slide Sets-—-Henry H aie 1282 
Sherwood Rd., Highland Park, Il. 


PSA JOURNAL 


Lecal 
ton Rd., 











HOW WOULD YOU HAVE LIGHTED THIS PICTURE? 


Papas : ; 


NEWS PHOTOGRAPHER DAVID FALCONER TELLS HOW 
GENERAL ELECTRIC +5 FLASHBULBS FROZE 47 PENGUINS! 


“Forty-seven penguins had just finished a 10,000 mile 
trek from their icy home near the South Pole to the 
Peninsula Park Pool in Portland. My assignment,” says 
David Falconer of the Portland Oregonian, “was to get 
a night picture of them in their temporary home. The 
only light was from a small bulb for the park attendant. 
Somehow I had to provide enough light for detail, yet 
retain the feeling the dark night gave the scene. 

“I decided that reliable General Electric #5 Flash- 
bulbs would be my best answer. By placing them in five 


slave units in positions surrounding the birds (see dia- 
gram below), I properly illuminated the penguins, yet 
kept the background very dark. A sixth G-E #5 at my 
carnera set off the slave lights. Two of the lights actually 
showed in the photograph, but I took them out with 
retouching to increase the feeling of darkness. The ex- 
posure for the photograph was 1/50th of a second at f.8. 

“G-E #5’s gave the punch for a really dramatic con- 
trast, and, once again, their dependability proved them 
the right bulb for a tough assignment!” 


Ff LIGHT PEOPLE 


GENERAL ELECTRIC PAYS $50.00 upon acceptance of photo- 
graphs illustrating difficult lighting problems you've solved 
with General Electric Flashbulbs. Send your picture with a 
detailed description to: Photo Lamp Dept. General Electric 


Co., Nela Park, Cleveland 12, Ohio. 


GENERAL 


CAMERA & 
LIGHT 


CAMERA POSITION: DIVING BOARD) 


ELECTRIC 





f Pad . 
7 . 


~ . 


NEW FROM KODAK 


Y 
é 


Kodak Cine Automatic Turret Camera, f/1.9, $124.50. 
Single-lens f/1.9 model, below, $92.50. 





Automatic 8mm Kodak Cine Cameras! 








Now, concentrate on the creative side of movie-making. 
Kodak Cine Cameras with electric-eye lens control assure 
you of automatically correct exposure. 


The built-in exposure meter continually and automatically 
sets the sharp //1.9 lens to every changing light condition — 
indoors or out. 

Pan from bright sun to shade without a pause. The elec- 
tric eye makes sure every scene is accurately exposed! (An 
indicator shows when light is poor.) Yet, when you want to 
shoot special effects, you can lock the lens at any setting. 

True telescopic viewfinder has an eyepiece that adjusts to 
your eye requirements. Images appear life-size. Fields for 
normal, wide-angle and telephoto scenes are clearly outlined. 

Turret on the 3-lens model turns smoothly, click-locks into 
position for each lens. Other features: built-in Type A filter, 
automatic reset of footage indicator, easy loading. 

Get the “‘feel’’ of the new Kodak Cine Automatic Cameras 
at your dealer’s soon! 


Prices are list, include Federal Tax, and are 
subject to change without notice. 


Kodak 








Telescopic viewfinder 
shows standard, tele- 
photo, and wide-angle 
fields. Also contains low- 
light and filter signols. 


Baffle dial adjusts meter 
to ASA indexes 10 to 40. 


Type A filter switch and 
external filter signal. 


Electric-eye meter auto- 
matically adjusts lens for 
any light. 


he Fast f/1.9 coated lens. 


p—@ Dial to “lock out” meter 
control, “lock in” any lens 
setting for special effects. 


—~@ Indicator gives constant 
meter and lens reading. 


he Footage meter automat- 
ically resets itself. 








EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


es Conveniently located 
drive lever. 














a 


